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Don’t Let Your Printing Look Run 


at the PAPER 


Just as they notice salesmen’s heels, buyers judge an advertiser 
and his product by the kind of paper that carries his message. 


Your customer has a good story about a good product, so help it 






along by running his job on Champion, a paper worthy of what he 


has to tell and sell. Outstanding quality and good service have 








made Champion the largest producer of printing papers: Coated 






and uncoated book, offset, envelope, cardboard, postcard, and cov- 






er. In Champion papers you give your customer the best of looks, 





combined with high quality that stands the grind of hard selling. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C. . .. HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing . . . Cver 1,500,000 Pounds a Day 











DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND + BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI 
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ANNOUNCING 


Radiant Bold 


—a versatile typeface 


There is nothing commonplace about Radiant Bold— 
the newest member of the Ludlow Radiants. Its in- 
cisive design awakens interest. Its emphatic weight 


rivets attention. Its range of possibilities is almost 
infinite, for Radiant Bold is always in good taste for 
composition of modern style, a truly versatile and 


practical typeface. 

@ Radiant Bold has an individuality of its own, in 
addition to sharing the characteristics common to 
all the Radiants. This individuality, apparent in each 
member, multiplies many times the usefulness of 
the whole family. 

@ The Radiants are coming to be looked upon by 
many typographers as the most useful of modern 
typeface families, destined to become the “third 
universal modern typeface.” In point of modern de- 
sign, legibility, and brilliance, the Radiants offer 
well-defined advantages over the two other modern 
typefaces of proven worth the ever-popular mono- 
tone sans-serif and the flat-serif faces. 

@ Simplified by elimination of serifs, yet with the 
legibility value of a distinct variation in weight of 
stroke, the Radiants are brilliantly executed and at 
the same time highly readable. 

@ Ludlow is proud to present this original modern 
typeface family, now represented by Radiant Med- 
ium, Radiant Bold, Radiant Heavy and Radiant Bold 
Extra Condensed, a few sizes of each which are 
shown in the column at the right. Specimen sheets 
showing the full,size-range will be sent on request. 


Ludlow lypograph Co. 


2032 Clybourn Avenue + «+ «© Chicago, Illinois 





Ludlow Radiant Bold 


MAMMOTH 


bargain sale 


36 point 


AIR FORCE TO 


call more men 


30 point 


SORTS PROBLEM 
solved by printers 


24 point 


NEW TYPEFACES FOR 
better quality printing 


18 point 











Other members of the Ludlow Radiant family 


TIME IS SAVED 
with the Ludlow 


Ludlow Radiant Medium 


A LARGE ARRAY OF NEWER 


and more legible typelaces 


Ludlow Radiant Bold Extra Condensed 


BETTER ADS 


bring in sales 


Ludlow Radiant Heavy 
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Are your salesmen “Shamstrung”’ 
by the pressroom? ... Have they 
new presses to brag about?... 
Can they offer color at fractional 
added cost? Or must they talk 
only of quality — at twice the 
prevailing price? 


Enthusiasm is contagious. 
It passes from man to man — 
from salesman to prospect. It 
has an almost measurable sales 
value. If your men are proud of 
your plant — convinced of its 
supremely modern ability to give 
more value for every sales dollar 
—your customers will be too. 


Ww 


Every press a salesman... 

There are “high producers” in 
salesmen and presses. Look over any 
pressroom and pick out the presses 
you would depend upon to deliver 
good quality, regularly and _profit- 
ably. Their greater speed, versatility, 
quality, easy operation and other 
efficiencies are selling factors with- 
out which the pressroom might not 
even continue to exist. 

Such a press is the modern 20x26 
Simplex. It is noticeably busy even 
in the busiest pressrooms, helping 
to sell more and better printing, day 
in and day out. Alone or in batteries, 
its handy size, great production and 
high quality make the Simplex a 
steady producer of more sales from 
satisfied customers. 

A new folder just off the press, 
gladly mailed on request. 











miller) MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
World’s largest exclusive manufacturer of 
automatic cylinder presses 
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New Equipment Pays Profit Within Year 


The Leading Business 
and Technical Journal of 
the World in the Printing 
and Allied Industries 
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A new precision knife grinder 
to grind any straight edge knife 


@ Ready for immediate shipment is this new 
100” Seybold Precision Knife Grinding Ma- 
chine. Wholly redesigned, it offers a number 
of improved features to make the grinder more 
efficient and more valuable to the user. 

A unique feature is a hollow three-sided knife 
bar, each surface of which presents a different 
series of angles to the action of the traveling 
grinding wheel. One open side, clearly visible 
in the photograph, makes the back of one 
surface of the knife bar quickly accessible for 
bolting and clamping blades in desired position. 

Because of this unusual flexibility it is possi- 
ble to grind not only standard paper knives, but 
also shear blades and doctor blades, planer, chip- 


per, barker, hog, and rag knives; in fact, almost 
any straight-edged knife, long or short, with 
any degree of bevel or bevels in general use. 

This new machine retains all the desirable 
features of the older Seybold Precision Knife 
Grinder. It is a high-speed grinder with auto- 
matic wheel feed centrifugal pump cooling 
system. Removing an absolute minimum of 
metal, it produces a keen, true cutting edge 
that requires very little honing. It does not 
require an experienced operator. Made in 
three standard sizes—70", 100", and 128” 
length — other sizes to order. 


SEYBOLD DIVISION, Harris » Seybold Potter Co. 


833 WASHINGTON STREET + + + DAYTON, OHIO 





SEYBOLD SALES AND SERVICE: 


DAYTON: Central 
Sales District, 833. 
Washington St. 


NEW YORK: E. P. 
Lawson Co., Inc., 
426 W. 33rd St. 


Chas.n. SAN. FRANCISCO 
LOSANGELES, 
Co., Inc., TTLE: 


Stevens SEA 
110W.HarrisonSt. W. Brintnall Co. 

ATLANTA, GA.: TORONTO, MON- 

TREAL: Harris- 

-Potter 

Limited 


(Canada) 
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Kaupmann Scoupls aw ECONOMICAL, TOO! 





Art directors, layout and production men are specify- 


the Stymie Fi amily ing these style-setting ATF faces because they afford 


the surest means of interpreting in type the up-to-the 







minute, attention-getting sales message that sells 





goods e Profit conscious printers are using these same 





ATF faces because they know the easiest way to sell 


B ernhard Moderns their own wares is to give their customers what they 


want, when they want it. They know, too, the economy 







of ATF type — know how its accuracy cuts compo- 






sition costs and how its long life reduces their total 





type expenditures e To put these profitable types to 


I | K EY VENT PAL work in your plant, just “Ask your ATF Salesman.” 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 











Pa va ri Ave nue 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Branches and Agents in 23 Principal Cities 







Onyx 
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write topay for this effective four-color printing 
demonstration on Saratoga Super Calendered Pa- 
per; let it illustrate for You and YOUR business the 
economy road to broadsides, catalog inserts and 
small printed pieces—in black and white or color. 


Address Sales Dept. B. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: BOSTON « CHICAGO * CLEVELAND 


ARATOGA 
uper 


oAr INTERNATIONAL PAPER Ze 


Made by the Makers of: ADIRONDACK BOND AND LEDGER + INTERNATIONAL MIMEOSCRIPT + INTERNATIONAL 
DUPLICATOR « BEESWING MANIFOLD - TICONDEROGA BOOK + TICONDEROGA TEXT « INTERNATIONAL TI-OPAKE 
CHAMPLAIN BOOK + SARATOGA BOOK + SARATOGA COVER «+ LEXINGTON OFFSET 
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A P ! 0 N a E B The Beckett Perpetual Auto-file is the 


first and only device available to the graphic arts industry which completely and permanently 
solves the dummy and paper sample problem. No more searching for a suitabie paper, no more 
writing or telephoning, with attendant delays. The right paper is always within arms reach and 
the supply is perpetually renewable without cost. Don’t confuse the Auto-file with ordinary 
paper cabinets. It is a working and selling tool, enabling you to show your customer an infinite 
variety of dummies instantly, before he changes his mind or decides to shop elsewhere. The 
cabinet is but nineteen inches high and the 300 dummy sheets are double 9 x 12. The nominal 


charge is $5.00 and we will refund your money within thirty days if you are not satisfied. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 
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DEVILBISS OFFSET PROTECTION 


@ The finest job specifications don’t mean a thing when offsetting occurs. 
DeVilbiss Equipment for the Prevention of Offset protects the quality you’ve 
produced and the profit you’ve planned. 


DeVilbiss Equipment is designed and built by spray experts who know printers’ 
offsetting problems. Its simplicity and efficiency can’t be beat. The fifteen 
DeVilbiss models fit every requirement—portable and stationary types—gravity 
or pressure feed—one- or two-gun outfits—with or without compressor. Each 
one is easily adapted to future pressroom needs. When you install DeVilbiss 
Offset Protection it’s there to stay for years of profitable service. 


Don’t gamble with offsetting. Take no chances on little-known spray 
equipment. Get dependable DeVilbiss protection. Write for the details, now. 


THE DeVILBISS COMPANY « TOLEDO, OHIO 
Canadian Plant: WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Equipment licensed for 
use under U.S. Patent 
No. 2,078,790 


OFFSETTING « SLIPSHEETING * INK DOCTORING * RACKING « LOST RUNNING TIME 
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@ YOU INCREASE YOUR OPPORTUNITIES AS A PRINTER 





@ With Offset Press equipment 
in the plant, a printer can handle 
the border-line jobs—is able to 
produce every job by the process 
to which it is best adapted, 
and has the advantage of wider 
markets and increased business 
from regular customers and new 


business from new customers. 


Harris Presses, made by the 


pioneers in the offset field, offer 


oLSN - 27x 28” SINGLE coLoR® 
you every advantage for every 


LITHO CHEMICALS: printing opportunity—with a 


Through research, Harris has developed and 


standardized new chemicals for both deep etch size and type press best suited 


and surface plate making processes. Full details to every pressroom — | 
upon request. Write us with reference to your 


lithographic problems. 


HARRIS OFFSET PRESSES 


reno ree ee POTTER-COMPANY: 


PIONEER BUILDERS OF SUCCESSFUL OFFSET PREGGEG 


General Offices: 4510 East 7ist St., Cleveland, Ohio * Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 West 42nd St. * Chicago, 343 So. Dearborn St. ¢ Dayton, 819 Washington 
St. « Atlanta, 120 Spring St, N.W.* San Francisco, 420 Market St. * Harris-Seybold-Potter (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Montreal * Factories: Cleveland, Dayton 
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“NO! I won't 
accept this job! 


LOOK AT IT... THIS PAPER DOESN’T MATCH 
OUR PREVIOUS ORDER IN COLOR OR FINISH!” 











"RIGHT...BECAUSE ITS ff 
REJECTIONS ON LOW-COST WATERMARKED, UNIFORM, 
JOBS IF HE STANDARDIZED HE COULD ALWAYS MATCH 
ON MANAGEMENT BOND!’ — COLOR AND FINISH!” 


WOULDNT GET 





In your customer’s office it’s an effi- 


OMPLAINTS, rejections, expense. 
That’s what you run into when 
you print low-cost jobs on unknown, 
untried paper. If a re-order comes in, 
it’s hard to match color, finish or 
printing. Often you can’t even iden- 
tify the paper you used before. 
Avoid rejections. Keep your cus- 
tomer and keep him happy by put- 
ting his work on a known, reliable 
paper. Use Management Bond—a 
Hammermill product especially 


made for low-cost printing jobs. 

Management Bond is water- 
marked. Youcan identify itinstantly. 
It’s uniform. You can always match 
color, weight or finish. Management 
Bond prints fast, clean, profitably. 


cient worker, sturdy and dependable. 

Management Bond comes in white 
and 10 colors, in standard weights 
and sizes. Quickly available through 
Hammermill Agents. 


MANAGEMENT BOND 


A HAMMERMILL PRODUCT 





Hammermill Paper Company -™-4U 


Here’s a selling help that really helps! 


>» The Management Bond Portfolio contains 
specimens of printed forms adaptable to most 
organizations. Includes sets of forms for your 
customer to try in his own office. Tells how to 
design a printed form, what sizes to use for 
economy. Send for copy. 


Bond Portfolio of printed forms. 


it! Erie, Pa. 
<qu Please send me the Management 


Name 





Position 
(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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COLD SE7 | 1M 
AND PRINTING PROCESS 


(PATENTS PENDING) 


So instantaneously does Velo Cold Set Ink solidify that it rests on the uppermost fibers of 
the paper . . . actually bridges over pin holes into which ordinary, liquid inks would be 


quickly sucked. 


Neither penetrating nor spreading, Velo Ink produces stronger solids, leaves cleaner 
highlights, eliminates strike-through, and permits the printing of fine-screen halftones on 
rough, absorbent papers. As always, when quality paper is used, maximum pictorial con- 
trast results. 


Velo Cold Set Ink at ordinary temperatures is naturally the solid which other inks ap- 
proach as they dry. By the application of low-temperature heat (approximately 200° F.) 
to the press—ink fountains, inking cylinders, and plate cylinders—the solid ink is made fluid 
...only to solidify again instantly upon touching the cool (room temperature) paper. 


Printing speeds are limited only by the top speed at which the web can be run, and no 
offset webs are needed . . . washups are unnecessary except to change color . . . the lead of 
the web through the press is not changed, and the paper is not subject to stretching, shrink- 
age or strain ... fire and health hazards are eliminated. 


Additional information on Velo rotary press printing will be mailed at your request. 
Write to J. M. Huber, Inc., 460 West 34th St., New York. Branch offices in Chicago, St. Louis, 
Boston. Dealers in principal cities of the U.S. A. and foreign countries. 
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1x WorRDS 


..and made an 
Extra Frotit 


A certain printer was looking over his recent 
job tickets. And a thought popped out at him... 
a lot of these jobs should have had envelopes! 

None were called for in the specifications, so 
he hadn’t offered any. 

But suppose he had... 

He did some figuring, and the answers sur- 
prised him. Here was a pile of extra business 
on his doorstep, waiting to be invited inside. 
All he had to do was say six words: 


‘Let me supply the Envelopes, too.”’ 


The envelope is often an open door to extra 
printing business. It goes hand in hand with 
catalogs, booklets, folders, bulletins, form let- 


ters, letterheads . . . It’s ready for you in the 
U.S.E. brands, in scores of styles, hundreds of 
sizes—all catalogued and described for quick 
and easy reference—all readily available at 


your paper merchants. 


U. S. E. Envelopes are guaranteed— 
the evidence appears in every box 
—use this fact in selling—it pays! 


Send this coupon right away for a copy of the U.S.E. 
Corner Card Designer, which will help you get an 
extra profit with envelopes. 


U. S. ENVELOPE CO., Dept. 1-10 


) q 21 Cypress St., Springfield, Mass. 
V 2 sl Stabs Envelope Company Please send me a free copy of the U.S. E. Corner Card Design 
> Firm Name 
¥ o y Address 
“eneral ices. (im Spotinglficldl Mass. 
a A of. 


MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS::-:-5 SALES-SERVICE OFFICES My Paper Merchant or Envelope Supplier is 




















MPOSITION... 


e well-groomed ad 


* * * ke 
illustrations photography photo-retouching engraving 


Clothes may not make the man—but they do make an impression. 
And first impressions, whether applied to you or your ads, are mighty 
important. Your ads are your personal representatives. It takes good 
composition to keep them “well-groomed”. Good composition is a 
vital part of SUPERIOR’S 5-Phase Production Service, embracing art 
work, photography, photo-retouching, engraving, composition. 
SUPERIOR carries out each production step with full understanding 
of the others. That’s why it will pay you to plan the complete job 
with SUPERIOR. Our night and day service assures speedy delivery. 


SUPER ENGRAVING COMPANY 
( 5- Phase envice 


= 215 West Superior Street 
Yo Telephone Superior 7070 - Chicago 


Ph i ATi ey 
KAM 
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by READABILITY of your printed matter is 
largely dependent upon the opaqueness of the 
paper you use—in other words, if ink shows 
through the page, it interferes with reading. 
KLEERFECT* and HYFECT* are dependably opaque, 
even when large areas of ink are present. 
Opacity, together with proper ink affinity, 
strength, color, finish, uniformity and printability 
are the seven important features of KLEERFECT 
siiiitaaaiicess and HYFECT book papers. These seven features are 
strictly maintained at Kimberly-Clark mills by a 


rigidly controlled manufacturing process that 


REG. U.S. CAN, 


y 4 guards against variation. It’s the amazing uni- 
a formity of KLEERFECT and HYFECT that helps save 


Machine Processed for 
UN:FORMITY + OPACITY + INK AFFINITY money on over-all production cost in printing es- 
STRENGTH + PRINTABILITY 


Conan sn eee tablishments, and adds to customer satisfaction. 


You owe it to yourself to give KLEERF 
HYFECT a try-out in your she es a paper 
* REG. U.S. & CAN. PAT. OFF, 


merchant nea | ho sells KLEERFECT and 


pet. Ask for printed samples. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION -§ NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
: Established 1872 
New Yorxk—122 East 42nd Street | Cuicaco—8 South Michigan Avenue Los ANGELES—510 West Sixth Street 
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HERE ARE TWO JOBS, GUS... 


ONE TO BE FIGURED LETTERPRESS 
THE OTHER OFFSET 


Can YOU figure 


both jobs ? 


Get the profits from the extra work offset affords 


From everywhere comes evidence that printshops which have good letterpress equipment, supplemented 
by efficient offset equipment, are running far ahead of straight letterpress competition. The reasons are obvious: 


B With many of today’s buyers of 


With letterpress printing show- 


B Since a large share of the offset 


ing a good 15% gain*, and offset 
printing running ahead as much 
as 40%*, the printer with both 
letterpress and offset equipment 
is gaining in both directions. 


volume is purchased by buyers 
of letterpress printing, the printer 
with both kinds of equipment 
can get both classes of work from 
his regular customers. 


*From latest U. S. Census of Manufactures Figures. 


printing favoring the shop that 
offers a complete service, the 
printer with both letterpress and 
offset equipment can get the 
“lion’s share” of the work. 


In other words, only the printer who can offer both letterpress and offset printing is equipped to “cash in” 
on the opportunities offset affords. And it’s a real opportunity, since much of the offset volume is in addition 
to, and not at the expense of, letterpress printing. e Why not take full advantage of it? The complete 
story on offset will interest every letterpress printer. Ask your ATF Salesman to give you all the facts. 








Ask ATR ... nowhere else can you get every- 
thing from precision cameras to high-speed sheet and web offset presses... as well as bindery equipment and 
experienced engineering layouts. Only ATF can give you both .. 


. complete offset and letterpress. Ask ATF! 








ATF 


also makes Type, 
Kelly Presses, the Little 
Giant, and Non-offset Guns 
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American Type Founders « ofset Division 


200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH, N. J. * Branches and Agents in Principal Cittes 


Types used: Bulmers, Balloons and Ultra Bodonis 
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THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY, CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
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RIGHT IN THE PRINTER’S LAP 


The increasing tendency toward more color in 
printing, the trend toward speed and the de- 
mand of the customer for better reproductive 
qualities at.lower costs are problems for the 
printer to worry about. They needn’t be, though 
... not with the. aid of this new specimen 
book and the company issuing it. For Fuchs & 
Lang will tackle your ink and color problems. 
The exceptionally high quality and remarkable 
reproductive and working characteristics of 
F. & L. letterpress inks are the result of over 
seventy years of ink research and of manufac- 
turing skill, advanced methods and accurate 
control. Send for your copy of this specimen 
book immediately. It’s yours for the asking. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


{ESTABLISHED 1870) 
Division - General Printing Ink Corporation 


100 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Philadelphia St. Louis 
San Francisco Fort Worth Los Angeles Toronto, Canada 
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7. overleaf frontispiece for August is a 


striking illustration of the famous Golden Gate 
Bridge leading into San Francisco, where mem- 
bers of the International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen are assembled for the twenty- 
first annual convention. The “Plastograph”’ effect 
is produced by a halftone printed black over a 
plain solid plate of light green. The halftone was 
made directly from a photograph produced by 
superimposing, slightly off register, a negative 
and positive transparency so that the tones neu- 
tralize each other. The result is a gray “bas- 
relief” appearance. 


* 


The plates were supplied by courtesy of the 
Hooper Printing Company, San Francisco, which 
featured them in a company advertisement. 
Printing was done by students of the Chicago 
School of Printing and Lithography under super- 
vision of Edwin J. Shelbeck, instructor of press- 
work. Inks used were furnished by the Sinclair 
& Valentine Co. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT PAYS PROFIT WITHIN YEAR 


Public accountant's survey of twenty-four modernized printing plants shows average investment of $8,475 and 


average increased profits of $10,033 within just one year—18 per cent over cost @ By A. C. KIECHLIN 


NTIQUATED machinery is con- 
Aimy staging a blitzkrieg 
against printing profits. Warn- 
ings from authoritative sources are 
little heeded while old equipment 
rolls up losses, a veritable fifth col- 
umnist on the cost records. Too many 
printing plants are still using ma- 
chines ten to thirty years old. In these 
fast-moving days, some machines 
only five or ten years old are ob- 
solete now. Printing equipment man- 
ufacturers have instituted more im- 
provements since 1933, when sales 
were way down, than during any 
similar period in the past fifty years. 
Why this hesitancy to modernize? 
We think an eastern printer an- 
swered this question when he asked 
one printing equipment - salesman, 
“What return can I expect on my in- 
vestment if I modernize with your 
machines? Give me some actual fig- 
ures.” Instead of a definite reply, the 
salesman offered a general explana- 
tion anent the profitable advantages 
of any form of modernization touch- 
ing the triad of paper, ink, and type. 
Generalities seldom convince, hence, 
many of such printers, particularly 
those of moderate size, who would 
benefit substantially by moderniza- 
tion, do not invest in it. 


No Previous Data Known 
Considerable research on our part 
has disclosed limited definite data on 
the subject. The experience of one 
printer with modernization is not 
conclusive evidence that all printers 
can streamline profitably, nor is it 
likely to so convince the Doubting 
Thomas that he should invest in a 


new offset press, letterpress, folding 
machine, rubber-plate department, 
or restock with modern type faces 
for both book and display use. 

It was to correct this deficiency 
that THE INLAND PRINTER commis- 
sioned us to make an extensive field 
study on this subject. To eliminate 
the possibility of coloring our re- 
search with any individual plant’s 
experience, we analyzed the record 
of twenty-four eastern printing 
establishments that had _ installed 
modern machinery, covering 1938 
before modernization and 1939 after 
modernization. Thus, our findings 
may be considered the probable con- 
servative experience of any printing 
plant, large or small, which invests in 
modern equipment. 


Statements Show Profits 

Statement A is a composite profit- 
and-loss compilation for the twenty- 
four plants in 1938. Statement B is 
prepared in a similar manner for the 
same plants in 1939 after they had 
replaced their jaloppov machinery 
with streamlined units. These state- 
ments visualize with X-ray clarity 
the profit-building power of mod- 
ernization. The type modernization 
was not considered, the only objec- 
tive of this research was to determine 
the profitable aftermath of any form 
of modernization in the printing 
plant, whether a press for specialty 
work, such as printing book matches, 
or a typesetting machine. 

Space does not permit giving de- 
tailed case histories of individual in- 
stallations but we offer these com- 
mentaries taken from the many com- 
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pilations on our survey work sheets 
covering this field study. They give 
a good general word picture of the 
modernization story told by the fig- 
ures in their annual reports. 


Old Presses Cut Earnings 

One fact that stood out like a 
transposition was that all depart- 
ments and machines must be mod- 
ern to make maximum profits. In 
eleven plants surveyed, one or more 
presses were too old, hence, a drag 
on both total production and profit. 
Strange as it seems, the tendency is 
to nurse such “weak sisters” along 
by feeding them hand-picked jobs 
they can handle instead of scrapping 
them for new machines with full 
productive capacity. In checking the 
job costs in these eleven plants, we 
found that not only were the obsolete 
presses excessively idle but the av- 
erage production for the running 
hour was less than half what other 
printers are getting with similar 
presses of modern design. Moreover, 
the work turned out was not the 
kind that builds prestige and sales. 
Yet, the managements of these plants 
tolerated these expensive old-timers 
which were squandering the profits 
made by the modern units and were 
partly responsible for the low aver- 
age net profit of 2.1 per cent shown 
on statement A, when the “guinea 
pigs” studied were hobbling along 
with obsolete presses, folding equip- 
ment, and composing paraphernalia 
in varying degrees. 

The comparative statements show 
that factory costs were reduced 4.9 
per cent on sales after modernization, 











and more than twice the net profit 
before modernization. This is definite 
indication that antiquated printing 
machinery keeps costs excessively 
high. Wages averaged about 11 per 
cent less on sales after moderniza- 
tion for these six reasons: (1) greater 
speed, (2) easier operation and ad- 
justment, (3) greater accuracy, (4) 
better control, (5) greater safety, 



















the compositor to center lines on the 
stick faster than straight full-mea- 
sure composition, cut down the time 
as much as 50 per cent under older 
methods used. New precision testing 
devices applied to pre-makeready 
stepped up productive press time. 
Old platen presses that required 
more makeready and increased pro- 
duction costs because their oscillating 








over ten years old, 30 per cent over 
fifteen years old and 15 per cent over 
twenty years old. This shows that the 
modernizers needed the up-to-date 
equipment badly, and from general 
observation we believe a like condi- 
tion exists all over the country. 

The greater versatility of new 
equipment helped the modernizers 
increase profits substantially. Many 






















STATEMENT “A” 


Average sales, operating expenses, and net profits for 24 eastern printing plants before mod- 


ernization in 1938. 


SIs vic-tucnwvccbew acon ckanwweeesaneeaenees sua ee . $102,456.40—100.0% 


Factory expenses (variable and fixed) 


All departments 


NEN. Su ucce obunekees Gtaleew wile ka diana ieee eee $32,786.05—32.0% 
ME ciceuciuskaawa adr ieee veda eee meee 36,064.65—35.2 
BE I a ia oo Ho Kad edness easedeuane 2,049.13— 2.0 
IE io hicdn oss ord ewesiscadstk veawereies 2,971.23— 2.9 
I thes Sinscs ahinaid yup ealaaweae-aauia’ alec weet 717.19— .7 
4,815.45— 4.7 


Rent, interest, taxes, insurance, and depreciation..... 








79,403.70— 77.5% 
$ 23,052.70— 22.5% 


$79,403.70 —77.5% 
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Administrative and selling expense, including stock handling, bad debts, 
executive and clerical salaries, salaries and commissions of salesmen, ad- 
vertising, legal, and accounting service, dues, subscriptions to business 
papers, rent apportioned to office space, packing, shipping and delivery, 


I io 5 5558 00s fase ean ees 20,901.12— 20.4% 


$ 2,151.58— 2.1% 
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and (6) improved distribution, im- 
pression, and register. All new units 
installed provided these labor-sav- 
ing advantages in varying degrees. 








Where Costs Were Cut 

For example, new folding machines 
speeded up operations from 40 to 60 
per cent over obsolete units replaced, 
and provided a greater variety of 
folds with greater accuracy. New 
presses provided speedier and more 
economical makeready, more uni- 
form impression control, hairline 
register, easier washup, faster foun- 
tain adjustments, automatic feeding, 
and adequate ink distribution, all of 
which effects a saving in time. 

Composing equipment, such as 
self-centering sticks, which enable 



























shafts twisted on impressions, were 
replaced with new units. It is difficult 
and costly to print on such presses, 
yet, in 1938, the modernizers were 
tolerating fourteen such units, all 
more than fifteen years old. Re- 
placements were made in 1939 and 
contributed to the reduction of fac- 
tory costs. 

This survey revealed that the 
speed of modern printing units is the 
big answer to the printer’s prayer 
for bigger profits, lower costs, and a 
sure way out on higher taxes and 
wages. Not only speed but faster get- 
away stepped up production as much 
as 65 per cent, depending upon the 
age of the units replaced. Incident- 
ally, they were plenty aged. A special 
check showed that 55 per cent were 








printers are stymied because their 
old equipment will not handle a job 
brought in or cannot do the work 
economically. As an example, eight 
firms installed automatic presses 
that now handle 100 per cent of the 
run of the hook. Speed and quick get- 
away provide the versatility needed 
to turn out any kind of a job. For- 
merly, the modernizers had to turn 
away up to 30 per cent of the work 
or make the runs on other larger 
presses at higher cost. 


Headwork Saves Footwork 
Spraying equipment was installed 
in seventeen plants. Offsetting in 
these plants was responsible for 
much lost running time in 1938. This 
was eliminated in 1939. Big savings 
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were also recorded through the elim- 
ination of slip-sheeting, racking, and 
ink doping. Instead, presses were run 
at full speed with avoidance of spoil- 
age. One printer estimated cost re- 
ductions totaling $1,500 on one press 
for one year. 

This survey disclosed a definite 
trend toward better systematizing 
of storage and working materials. 


time in locating working materials; 
hence, cuts costs and builds profits. 
Eight modernizers invested in new 
quoins and estimated they saved 70 
per cent on lockup, insured perfect 
register, facilitated makeup, and 
provided for easier handling of 
forms. Sixteen modernizers bought 
new rollers. In 1938, they spent too 
much time on winter mornings lim- 


modernized overhead lighting equip- 
ment to reduce eye-strain. 

Shop expenses decreased about 20 
per cent, too, with fewer repairs to 
obsolete machines. In one instance, 
repair expense was five times higher 
before the modernization than after. 
Time out for repairs is costly to 
printers. We have known plants to 
go in the red during a period when 





modernization in 1939. 


Net sales billed 


Power, heat, and light 
Shop expense 
Spoilage 


Cost of goods sold 


Gross profit on sales 


Net profit on sales 





All departments 


Rent, interest, taxes, insurance, and depreciation... . 


STATEMENT “B” 


Average sales, operating expenses, and net profits for the same 24 eastern printing plants after 


Factory expenses (variable and fixed) 


$ 45,938.99—32.8% 
44,258.30—31.6 
2,240.93— 1.6 
3,221.33— 2.3 
560.23— 4 
5,462.25— 3.9 


$140,057.90—100.0% 





$101,682.03—72.6% 


Administrative and selling expense, including stock handling, bad debts, 
executive and clerical salaries, salaries and commissions to salesmen, ad- 
vertising, legal, and accounting service, dues, subscriptions to business 
papers, rent apportioned to office space, packing, shipping and delivery, 
office expense, and misc 


$101,682.03— 72.6% 
$ 38,375.87— 27.4% 





26,190.83— 18.7% 
$ 12,185.04— 8.7% 











Thirteen modernizers installed filing 
cabinets, adequate shelving for live 
type, type cabinets enabling composi- 
tors to work with leads, slugs, and 
spacing materials within reach, cabi- 
nets for keeping papers for dummy 
or sample purposes in orderly form 
—steel furniture, sturdy and durable. 
Nine modernizers re-arranged lay- 
outs in composing areas and installed 
adequate furniture and_ shelving. 
Previously, they paid their composi- 
tors more for footwork than for 
headwork because they were con- 
tinually leaving their places to get 
working materials, clearing a space 
to work, or to let another “comp” at 
type cases. 

Non-mechanical equipment, such 
as filing and storage cabinets, saves 


bering up the rollers. In hot weather, 
high-speed runs caused rollers to 
swell or melt down. Modern rollers 
installed in 1939 eliminated “down” 
time and always gave tiptop per- 
formance winter, summer, under all 
conditions. 


Effect No End of Savings 

Power, light, and heat were re- 
duced 20 per cent on sales after 
modernization. Old machines are 
power-wasters. Modern machines 
and motors are built for power 
economy. Likewise, with lighting 
equipment. Many printing plants are 
low on “see power.” Oldstyle make- 
shift lighting is hard on the eyes, on 
quality output, profits, sales, and 
burns excessive wattage. Ten plants 


breakdowns were unusually high 
because machinery was unusually 
old. Modern machinery runs smooth- 
ly, vibration is less, and lubrication 
is simplified—all of which minimizes 
maintenance and keeps idle time to 
minimum. The bugbear of the print- 
ing plant is high-paid craftsmen 
waiting around twiddling thumbs. 
Spoilage was about cut in half after 
modernization. This needs no ex- 
planation to printers plagued with 
spoiled work because of horse-and- 
buggy equipment. 

Despite the fact that sales aver- 
aged an increase of 36.7 per cent, 
administrative and selling expenses 
dropped 1.7 per cent on sales, in- 
dicating that plants were not run- 
ning to capacity in 1938. Many plants 
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could do about 50 per cent more 
business with the same overhead but 
their antiquated machinery turns out 
such sub-standard work that sales 
are stifled. The substantial sales in- 
crease in 1939 acquired much of its 
stimulus from modernization. 


All Bought New Types 

Latest machinery improves the 
quality of printing work and meets 
the demands of quality-conscious 
purchasers. It helps you sell your 
products because it helps your cus- 
tomers sell theirs. The better-grade 
work turned out by the modernizers 
instilled more pep in the salesmen 
because they could close more sales 
at better prices, land bigger orders, 
and be sure of a large percentage of 
repeat business. 

Greater diversification helped in- 
crease sales too. A greater variety of 
jobs could be handled than before; 
hence, little business was turned 
away. A special check made on the 
sales records of the modernizers 
showed that repeat business in- 
creased as much as 80 per cent after 
modernization. New machinery mini- 
mizes the one-time-customer hazard. 

All modernizers bought new type 
faces, an excellent way to attract new 
business and pep up old accounts. 
Too much type in printing plants is 
dog-eared. That kills business. Lack 
of sufficient type and spacing ma- 
terials increases job costs. 

Printers got better prices after 
modernization. Competition is too 
keen for profits only where old 
equipment is used; otherwise, the 
printer can offer attractive prices 
and keep costs low enough for 
profits. High-grade work plus de- 
liveries as promised will usually 
close sales at higher prices than 
those offered by competitors poorly 
equipped. We invariably have found 
that where printers use old equip- 
ment, they must price-cut some place 
to get business, because they must 
compete on a 1900 basis. 

All plants improved their layouts 
in some department after moderni- 
zation. Modern equipment takes up 
less floor space than obsolete equip- 
ment, which reduces overhead, and, 
with the greater speed of modern 
units, enables a plant to turn out 
more work in a smaller space. With 
older, more cumbersome machinery, 
good layout is not always possible, 
because space is at a premium. With 
the modern, compact, speedy ma- 


chines available today, there is no 
excuse for unscientific arrangement. 
Small presses installed by the 
modernizers are handling 95 per cent 
of the job-press work formerly done 
less adequately by much larger ma- 
chines. One plant under review was 
contemplating the addition of a wing 
but found that the new units pur- 
chased were so much more compact 
than the old that the firm could get 
by with the same space and use more 
machinery than before. Productive 
capacity may be increased substan- 
tially without increasing floor space, 
which is another big advantage. 


18 Per Cent New Profit 
Modernization investment, includ- 
ing the necessary alterations, wiring, 
lighting, and installations, averaged 
$8,475.60. The average increase in 
net profits was $10,033.46, indicating 
that modernization pays for itself in 
less than a year with about 18 per 
cent to boot. After that, the addi- 
tional profits are “velvet.” Some 


printing plants may do better than 
this, others not so good, but taking 
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% The brightest star in the 
heavens is Sirius. And for a long 
time, Sirius has been looking 
down on earth and offering it- 
self as a guide when the char- 
tered course of man needs its 
directing influence. 

It is too bad that another kind 
of star isn’t just as apparent to 
us humans in guiding our way 
of living with each other, in the 
way of directing our moral and 
spiritual destinies. It might serve 
us well, from time to time, in 
checking our earthly bearings. 

And as we are individuals in 
a society, so are we as business 
men. The commercial world re- 
flects every confusion that, as a 
society, we embrace. Today, just 
as ever, there is need for check- 
ing our spiritual compass points 
and correcting our direction. The 
need for clear thinking is again 
called upon. 

Out here at The Eccentric we 
have our “Sirius.” For a good 
many years we have kept our 
course. Today, and in the to- 
morrows to come, we will try to 
make our contribution to society 
-and commerce an honest and 
characterful contribution. Our 
“Sirius” is, of course, that star 
in the constellation of Christian- 
ity which insists on ethical con- 
duct among all mankind. Such 
a star as our “Sirius” shall 
never set! — The Birmingham 
Eccentric, Incorporated. 
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it by and large, modernization pays 
dividends. Consider all this researc), 
from any angle and that is apparent. 
Incidentally, the two averages shown 
here were compiled with only one 
objective, to confirm the profitabie 
effects of modernization; hence, they 
cannot be used as yardsticks for 
general operating averages. 


Replace Where Necessary 

We do not offer this analysis as 
a formula for any specific plant to 
follow or a picture of what will re- 
sult if any specific plant invests any 
specific sum in modernization. The 
before-and-after statements give 
composite figures showing what hap- 
pened after twenty-four printing 
plants modernized with a variety of 
devices from lineup and register 
tables to numbering machines and 
presses. Since profits increased sub- 
stantially for the group, it is reason- 
able to assume modernizing pays. 

How much you should invest de- 
pends upon your problems and the 
condition of your plant. Some plants 
may require a larger outlay, others 
only limited sums. Our findings show 
that the investment is within the 
means of all printers. One need not 
go in hock to modernize adequately 
when the equipment may be pur- 
chased for 20 per cent or so down, 
the remainder on installments. One 
printer was asked, “How much did 
your new press cost you?” He re- 
plied, “Nothing. I paid as I made.” 

We know many printers who are 
attempting appeasement with old 
machinery, hoping for the best but 
the result is unavoidable disaster. 
Those under survey were fast head- 
ing that way. Six printers were in 
the red in 1938, all were in the black 
in 1939. One printer jumped from a 
4.2 per cent loss in 1938 to a 9.1 per 
cent profit in 1939, an increase of 13.3 
per cent on sales in one year. 


Delay Causes Profit Loss 

If your cylinder presses are giving 
you 1900 productivity, quality, and 
operation ... . if instead of being 
genuine automatics, they are just 
old-fashioned presses with paper 
feeding and delivery attachments 

... if you need new trimmers, 
paper drills, strippers, miterers, line- 
up and register tables, cutters, proof 
presses, perforators, folders, type- 
setting machines, or anything else 
new in equipment—the longer you 
delay, the sooner the black-out of 
profits caused by high costs. 
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HOW TO EFFICIENCIZE THE COMPOSING ROOM 


This first of two articles on composing-room efficiency deals with the re-distribution method. It tells first how 


to get work on an efficient basis, and then how to maintain low composition costs @ By EDWIN H. STUART 


GAIN there has come to the fore, 
A the old, old question, “Why 
Composing Rooms Do Lose 
Money.” Recently, quite a number of 
splendid articles have appeared in 
various publications touching upon 
this subject. The writer had occasion 
to peruse one of these and heartily 
endorsed the basic principles as far 
as straight-line production and elim- 
ination of lost time is concerned. 
However, the question of detail was 
not sufficiently covered. 

In this first article I shall attempt 
to go into intimate detail on time 
losses in the composing room distrib- 
uting all dead type (except perhaps 
machine matter in the six-, eight-, 
ten- and twelve-point sizes). The 
next article will cover those compos- 
ing rooms using non-distribution up 
to and including thirty-six point— 
plants using linotype, ludlow, or 
monotype storage systems. 

In this connection, let me say that 
in my opinion the non-distribution 
plants are slowly but surely crowd- 
ing out of the picture those compos- 
ing rooms which still have a tremen- 
dous quantity of type to distribute 
regularly. Assuredly, non-distribu- 
tion methods involve a much heavier 
investment. A modern type foundry 
can hardly be installed for less than 
$50,000 if the foundry is to have a 
liberal assortment of mats for casting 
the type faces which are in current 
use. Furthermore, such a type foun- 
dry has a rather heavy replacement 
investment, because types do go out 
of style and new faces are constantly 
in demand. 

In the last ten years, I have seen 
the rise of the sans-serif and then the 
flat-serif. The investment for mats 
for the manufacture of Kabel Bold or 
Futura family runs into several thou- 
sand dollars. Similar costs are in- 
volved if one is to have every mem- 
ber of the Stymie family. Hence, the 
installation of the type foundry is 
only the beginning, friends. 

By the same token, hand gistribu- 
tion has long been the curse of the 
composing room—a persistent blood- 
sucker of net profits. 

There are many factors entering 
into the economy and productivity of 


the non-distribution composing room. 
The average person thinks only of 
the possibility of having unlimited 
supplies of type, leads, slugs, spaces, 
and quads on hand at all times, and 
not of the payroll-saving involved, 
due to the fact that 90 per cent of all 
dead forms may be slid into the 
“hellbox.” 

Far too often, the question of hav- 
ing new, sharp, perfect type for every 
job is forgotten. This means mini- 
mum makeready time on the press, 
whether the printing order be a one- 
line calling card or a 500-page cata- 
log. Assuredly new type is of vast 
importance to the typographer, be- 
cause it guarantees perfect reproduc- 
tion proofs without “picking” bad let- 





EDWIN H. STUART 


@ Mr. Stuart started as a printer’s 
devil at eleven, when he was so 
small that he stood on a soap box to 
reach the case. He has today prob- 
ably one of the world’s most efficient 
composing rooms, He started as a 
tramp printer while still an unshaved 
youth, finally settling down in Pitts- 
burgh. Becoming disgusted with gen- 
eral inefficiency of composing rooms, 
he began his own business with just 
$50. During his early career he won 
a number of contests in advertising 
typography which were conducted 
by Tue INLAND PRINTER, and today 
he is known nationally as a top- 
notch typographer. 











ters. Obviously, if one can finance the 
investment involved, the non-distri- 
bution composing room is modern, 
streamlined, more productive, and 
results always in giving the best pos- 
sible quality. 

Some forty-five years ago, a coun- 
try newspaper proprietor was show- 
ing a local politician through the 
plant: 

“Over there,” pointing a finger, “is 
the pressroom where we make 
money,” said the proprietor, “and 
over here,” pointing in the other di- 
rection, “is the composing room 
where we lose money.” 

.It is axiomatic that the composing 
room is the sink-hole of the indus- 
try. In the typesetting department 
where all type is re-distributed to the 
cases, there are so many factors in- 
volved that it is difficult to enumer- 
ate them in order. First comes the 
question of having an ample supply 
of type in the cases. In order to have 
this, distribution must be continuous, 
and by continuous I mean every day. 
In addition, type which has come off 
the press after a 25,000 press run is 
distributed in the case with type 
which is new or practically new. Ob- 
viously, some wear has been involved, 
which means more makeup time and 
“spotting up” when the next job goes 
on the press. 

There is usually a scarcity of leads 
and slugs in the non-distribution 
composing room. Spacing material 
must be racked and put back in the 
cases. The best method of handling 
the non-distribution composing room 
problem is to unlock forms as fast as 
they come off the press, so there will 
be a continuous supply of chases, 
quoins, and lockup material for the 
stoneman. Dead type forms should be 
put in a “dead” row and live type 
forms in the “standing” row. 

Here again comes other problems. 
Is the form dead or alive? Has the 
job been delivered? Has the customer 
okayed the job? Is it fairly certain 
that there are no errors that will 
necessitate reprinting? If the job is 
marked “hold,” to what extent does 
this particular job deplete a far-too- 
often already meager composing- 
room equipment? 
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Is there possibility of a repeat or- 
der on this job? If so, can it be elec- 
trotyped, thus making it possible to 
re-distribute the type? 

I believe the best time for distribu- 
tion is at night. One man, or one 
headman and the necessary helpers, 





rear of these old wooden frames so 
the cases would align; labels and 
pulls followed as a matter of course. 

Part of the trouble in non-distri- 
bution composing rooms is entirely 
the fault of the proprietor. Far too 
often, he is not a practical printer. If 





is continuous distribution, which 
makes it possible to produce the or- 
der at a minimum cost. The fina! 
important thing is to be sure thai 
you get paid for the work done. 
Now let us give some thought to 
the problem of continuous distribu- 
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should be delegated to do this work 
regularly. They should break up 
forms and segregate type lines, so 
that all of one kind of type will be in 
the same galley. It is assumed that 
the type is arranged in the compos- 
ing room in series, although I once 
efficiencized a composing room where 
the six-, eight-, and ten-point Chel- 
tenham Bold was in one end of the 
room, the fourteen-, eighteen-, and 
twenty-four-point on the other end, 
and the thirty-, thirty-six-, and 
forty-eight-point in the middle. 
Needless to add, the first thing I did 
was get this series in one rack. 

As the forms are broken up and in 
readiness for distribution, an appren- 
tice can separate the leads and slugs, 
graduating them on a galley, and 
putting them back in the cases. At 
the same time he can distribute the 
metal furniture to its proper place. 

With the type thus segregated on 
the various galleys, the actual dis- 
tribution is comparatively simple. 
The worker can stand in one spot 
and, by sliding out the different 
cases, distribute rapidly. 

It seems like a waste of space to 
mention that the cases should be 
aligned in front, all be labeled and 
have case pulls. Yet there are thou- 
sands of composing rooms in this 
country that are not so arranged. In 
one composing room where the writer 
tried to restore order there were old- 
fashioned wooden frames without 
any “stop” on the rear. This left the 
cases partially in and out at different 
angles so the compositors skinned 
their fingers when reaching for a 
case. I promptly tacked reglet to the 
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he is, he is so far removed from ac- 
tual production that he forgets the 
necessity of having in front of his 
compositors at all times a liberal sup- 
ply, not only of type, but of spacing 
material. 

It has been said that all typeset- 
ting is 70 per cent white space. This 
applies especially to books, consider- 
ing the margins, spaces between the 
words and between the letters. Re- 
member that books are printed in 
sections and an eight-page form on 
the composing stone has large areas 
of white space, called gutters. 

If it is true that 70 per cent of all 
typesetting is white space, then it is 
of even more importance to have am- 
ple supplies of spacing material than 
it is to have type. It takes just as 
long to hunt for leads and slugs, 
spaces and quads, and metal furni- 
ture as it does to hunt for missing 
letters or sorts. Be careful to keep 
space slugs always available. 

The most important thing today in 
the printing business is to get the or- 
der. The next most important thing 
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Distributing bank about break-up stone. Sloping 
racks are godsend in segregating type on galleys 
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tion in a non-distribution plant; one 
that has its own type foundry. 

In a non-distribution plant, the 
biggest part of the job is breaking up 
the type forms. The modern typo- 
graphic service shops, as well as high 
quality printing plants, have a cer- 
tain percentage of types not pro- 
duced in their own type foundry— 
particularly imported faces such as 
Trafton Script, Bernhard Cursive, et 
cetera. There will be also a certain 
percentage of faces purchased from 
type foundries, perhaps small fonts 
installed for a special purpose. 

In breaking up type forms, these 
special faces should be segregated 
and placed on galleys for future dis- 
tribution. If the break-up man is 
clever, he will know the location of 
these types and place all of one kind 
to be distributed on the same galley, 
thus eliminating walking time. Intel- 
ligent segregation of display types 
can save a tremendous amount of 
“walking time’ when distributing 
faces not cast by the printer himself. 
Most lines are of varied lengths, but 
they all may be placed on the 
same galley, provided a slug 
as long as the display line is 
placed in front and behind each 
line of type. This method pre- 
vents letters from falling off the 
edges. 

Ordinary job galleys may be 
placed on a slant in a rack with 
a piece of stereotype base or 
metal furniture at the end to 
keep the final line from falling 
forward. 

The writer has visited scores 
of printing plants and found 














very few that have ample spaces and 
quads. We used to have a sign pasted 
on the wall of our composing room. 
It was set in seventy-two point Cas- 
lon Bold. It read: “Anyone can dis- 
tribute type. It takes brains to keep 
a composing room in first-class 
working condition.” 

Space and quad cases must be con- 
stantly re-filled. If paper thin-spaces 


re ‘SibamaAnoucs: Ae 


Above: Strip-rule rack. Below: A space 
and quad case with thin spaces closest 


are used, a reserve supply must be 
kept on hand at all times. One ap- 
prentice boy should be delegated to 
the task of seeing that there is an 
ample quantity of these necessary 
nuisances immediately available to 
every compositor, at all times. 

The same rule applies to leads and 
slugs. We know of one successful 
printer who sells type and leads and 
slugs. On a number of occasions, 
when visiting this gentleman, we 
have noted that while he sells many 
hundreds of pounds of strip 
spacing material to print- 
ers in his territory every 
month, yet quite frequently 
the space and lead racks in 
his own composing room 
are empty. Of course, the 
fault lies with the foreman. 
Such a foreman could not 
function in a really efficient 
composing room without 
having his attention called 
to his delinquency in an 
insistent manner. 

Regardless of whether 
one is operating a non-dis- 
tribution, partial non-dis- 
tribution, or complete dis- 
tribution plant, the thing to 


bear in mind is continuous at- 
tention to detail and continu- 
ous effort expended to keep 
distributing. It is a case of 
check — check — check! Are 
there spaces and quads in the 
cases? Are there leads and 
slugs in the rack for each com- 
positor? Is there metal furni- 
ture available in good supply 
and visible as well as available? 
Is there an ample supply of quoins 
and likewise of pica and nonpareil 
reglet to place on each side of the 
quoins in the lockup stone compart- 
ments? Is there enough steel or wood 
furniture on hand so the lockup man 
may not find it necessary to hunt for 
material? Are dead forms unlocked 
immediately so there will always be 
an ample supply of chases available 
for the next morning? 

If you can answer these questions 
affirmatively, you have gone a long 
way toward reducing “dead time” in 
your composing room and turning 
the “sinkhole of profit” and bugaboo of 
the printer into a paying proposition. 

Remember that 70 per cent of all 
typesetting is white space. And white 
space is composed of metal furniture, 
spaces and quads and leads and 
slugs. Typographic service houses do 
make money setting type. Printing 
houses can do the same, if they pay 
attention to the necessary details as 
outlined in this article. 

The question of labor-saving de- 
vices for composing rooms is also an 
important factor in making this de- 
partment function profitably. 

A power mitering machine repre- 
sents a comparatively modest invest- 
ment. Its speed is terrific as com- 
pared to old hand mitering. Besides 
speed, accuracy is important because, 


One corner of a well organized composing room. Notice the filled 
cases containing leads and slugs. Whenever such is the case, you 
know the efficiency is due to careful supervision by the foreman 


Thin-space jars holding thin spaces made from 120. 
pound enamel paper—easily made and economical 


if a compositor is to miter a set of 
rules for a sixteen-page booklet, he 
will miter them all at once. Naturally 
they must be of uniform exactness as 
to length. 

By all means, use tie-up slugs. If 
a compositor is given a sixteen-page 
book to make up fifteen picas wide 
and twenty-five picas long, type- 
face measure, he will miter thirty- 
two tie-up slugs, seventeen picas 
long and thirty-two twenty-seven 
picas long. He will take them over to 


‘-his work frame, tie them up in page 


form and stick them up on his bank. 
Then he can assemble the type inside 
these page frames swiftly, accurate- 
ly, and uniformly. The tie-up slugs 
need not be tied tightly. There is 
considerable stretch in string, hence 
the compositor can make each page 
two points long to allow for the 
“squeeze,” when separate pages are 
locked in a form. 

It is hardly practical to use tie-up 
slugs until you have installed a 
power mitering machine. The labor 
of mitering these tie-up slugs by 
hand, and the resulting inaccuracy, 
would not be economical. Tie-up 
slugs and power mitering machines 
go hand in hand. 

It is advisable, also, to use steel 
furniture for locking forms. Sure it’s 
expensive. Again it’s the question 
of superior equipment pay- 
ing for itself because of su- 
perior accuracy and speed. 
A piece of steel furniture 
is as straight as a rifle bar- 
rel. It is almost impossible 
to lock up a warped or 
crooked form with steel 
furniture, even if there is 
a “bow” in the chase. Steel 
furniture will take out any 
such curve. 

Countless thousands of 
hours are lost in compos- 
ing rooms every week be- 
cause of inadequate cut- 
storage systems. We store 
our cuts in cardboard box- 
es, size 10 by 14 inches. 





When a box is full, two proofs are 
pulled. One is pasted on the lid of 
the box and the other in a cut book 
kept in the office or on the foreman’s 
desk. 

The boxes are numbered, of course. 
Each cut has stamped into its side 
with a steel punch the box number 
—so that it may be returned to the 
proper box after its use. One boy 
takes care of this, and the responsi- 
bility is on his shoulders. 

A drawer marked “Accumulative” 
is held for new cuts coming through. 
As soon as sufficient cuts have been 
assembled to fill a box, they are filed 
away and another proof is pasted in 
the master cut book. This method 
applies to stock cuts kept on hand for 
decoration or illustration purposes. 

Customers’ cuts are handled in an- 
other manner. We have several thou- 
sand stock cuts, including halftones 
of local clients and friends whose 
pictures appear in our publication. 
Any of them can be located in less 
than sixty seconds. 

In the cut book, the cuts are sub- 
divided into sports, patriotic, me- 
chanical, and other miscellaneous di- 
visions to still further reduce the 
time necessary to locate the proper 
cuts which are wanted. 

An ample number of saws is nec- 
essary in a truly efficient composing 
room. The saws should be kept sharp 
and the trimmers keen. 

Any plant using non-distribution 
must give careful thought to the 
metal problem. That can be solved by 
having only one kind of metal—the 
best. Where plants have one kind of 
metal for leads and slugs, and an- 
other for their typecasting machines, 
there is always the danger of mixing 
the cheaper metal with the good 
metal, which instantly lowers the 
quality of the good metal. Probably 
this doesn’t apply to plants equipped 
with slugcasting machines where a 
lower grade metal is equally usable 
for spacing slugs and slugs from 
which to print. 

Any metal other than your own 
should be dumped into a large steel 
drum. When the drum is full, it may 
‘ be returned to the metal concern to 
be refined up to your standard. Do 
not permit a single handful of the 
other fellow’s type to be mixed up 
with yours. Constant care and atten- 
tion to this factor means display faces 
without any “frost,” perfect, smooth, 
sharp type in all point sizes in every 
case in the plant. It also results in 
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continuous machine production. In 
the sixteen years we have used this 
method, we have yet to experience a 
“squirt.” 

Another factor that confronts the 
professional typographer or quality 
printing shop is keeping abreast of 
type styles. Type styles change on an 
average of every seven years. When 
type loses public favor and is sup- 
planted by a new series, then it is 
wise to deplete the storage of that 
type on the way out, and build up 
the new series. This can be done by 
dumping part of the storage or sim- 
ply by using type of this series wher- 
ever possible until the storage be- 
comes depleted. 

Our plant is equipped with three 
proof presses, two operated by hand 
for first proofs, and a motor-driven 
power press for reproduction proofs 
and runs of fifty, seventy-five, or one 
hundred. Today, we are using the 
new ink which dries instantly when 
heat strikes the printed page. Six 
heating units with big reflectors are_ 
placed immediately over the deliv- 


ery board and it is no longer neces- 
sary to slip-sheet. This recent, new 
innovation is a boon to the proving 
department. Needless to add, the 
power-driven proof press was an 
equal pleasure to the proving boys 
who can quite simply feed the sheets 
through as on a baby cylinder. 

We have two hundred and ten 
kinds of type in our studio. The type 
frames are numbered from one to 
thirty-five. Each type face is listed 
on a sheet, thirty inches long, pasted 
on a board in a conspicuous part of 
the composing room. In alphabetical 
order each face is listed, as follows: 
Alternate Gothic Frame 21 
Antique Bold Frame 18 
Antique Bold Condensed. .Frame 11 

A new worker can go to this board 
and quickly ascertain the location of 
the type forms by simply traveling 
to that particular frame plainly indi- 
cated by its number. 

Every such efficiency measure 
that is adopted brings an economy, 
which in turn turns the sinkhole 
into an asset. 





Here’s Your 


PRINTING 
DOLLAR 


Where It Goes Ny 
When Spent in Wichita 


41.2 CENTS: Wages to Our Employes. 
These are the men and women you see 
each week buying dry-goods, clothing, 
groceries, automobiles, tires, gasoline, 
buying real estate, making investments, 
buying insurance, paying rent and taxes, 
in Wichita. 

02.9 CENTS: Rent and Heat. Wichita 
printing plants occupy many thousands of 
square feet of floor space, increasing and 
stabilizing property values, which in turn 
pay taxes, in Wichita. 

00.4 CENT: Insurance. There must be 
protection against loss by fire, theft, busi- 
ness liability, life, casualty, compensa- 
tion, and the like, written by agencies in 
Wichita. 

00.6 CENT: Taxes. The public im- 
provements, comforts, schools, parks—all 
the fine facilities that you and your chil- 
dren enjoy are paid for in part through 
tax money from this industry. 

01.4 CENTS: Social Security Tax. 

00.9 CENT: Light and Power. These 
are important cost factors and this money 
is spent in Wichita. 

01.1 CENTS: Advertising. Printers be- 





41.2 CENTS FOR WAGES 


SPENT WITH WICHITA 
CONCERNS SUPPLY HOUSES 


33.1 CENTS SPENT FOR 
MATERIALS WITH WICHITA 


lieve in taking their own medicine, so 
they spend this amount here in Wichita 
in order to be able to render more service 
to you. 

12.0 CENTS: Miscllaneous Overhead. 
Made up of hundreds of small items that 
cannot be enumerated here, this money 
is spent with hundreds of Wichita firms, 
benefits everyone in Wichita. 

03.4 CENTS: Depreciation. In a stream- 
lined age, plants, type, and equipment 
of many kinds must be kept at top con- 
dition to give you the service you have 
a right to expect. 

33.1 CENTS: Materials Used. Three 
supply houses share in supplying this 
necessity, and these pay taxes, rent, 
wages and salaries, insurance, and all 
the rest, thus keeping a considerable por- 
tion of this amount in Wichita. 

03.0 CENTS: Profit. Believe it or not, 
that is the average amount going to the 
proprietors of these plants, to be used in 
buying homes, supporting families, edu- 
cating children, for the necessities and 
luxuries of life, spent in Wichita. This 
does not allow for interest on investment. 





A graphic portrayal of the “printing dollar” as worked out by the Wichita Chamber of 
Commerce. Tax portion of the dollar includes only direct taxes, excluding hidden ones 
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YOU CAN USE TIME STUDIES AND STANDARDS 


With open-minded and progressive men at the top, time studies and standards data, competently handled, 


will help both to increase production and lower costs in any printing plant @ By GEORGE GREENBERGER 


OU CANNOT MAKE any practical 

Y time studies . . . they’re a 

waste of money .. . standards 
cannot be set up in the printing 
business . . . it wouldn’t work in our 
plant . . . printing is a craft, not a 
machine operation. 

I’ve heard these and many other 
objections to the use and value of 
making time studies and compiling 
standards data. So, probably, have 
you. And yet I know that our stand- 
ard data save time and money for 
the J. W. Clement Company. I know 
that various standards systems are 
being employed successfully by many 
progressive printers, large and small. 
And I know, from personal experi- 
ence, that any reasonable objections 
to the use of standards can be over- 
come without great difficulty. 

Most objections to standards sys- 
tems seem to center in the belief of 
owners that the work they are pro- 
ducing is something special—some- 
thing different—something that can- 
not be timed with a stop watch. 
Perhaps their finished product is a 
little bit different. Perhaps they do 
specialize. Yet, from purely scientific 
viewpoint, the minute elements of 
the work they perform are all the 
same. Once the time required for the 
various elements has been correctly 
established and written down, it be- 
comes an easy matter to combine the 
component parts of a complete opera- 
tion and arrive at a total standard 
that is quite accurate and entirely 
useful in developing savings. 

In one respect the standards de- 
partment of the J. W. Clement Com- 
pany resembles all other good stand- 
ards departments. The information 
gathered through time studies is un- 
qualifiedly established as being cor- 
rect before it is put into use. This 
point is of utmost importance in any 
time-study department. Without ac- 
curate, firmly established data, there 
would be nothing but a continual 
wrangle between employe and em- 
ployer. Another important point is 
that our standards data have been 
carefully written so that any intelli- 
gent person, reasonably familiar with 
the printing industry and its char- 
acteristic terms, could understand all 


Mr. Greenberger is manager of standards de- 
partment, J. W. Clement Company, Buffalo, 
one of the nation’s largest printers, and 
is active in the local Craftsmen’s affairs 


the figures set forth, and use them 
after a little study. No “engineering” 
terms or symbols are used. 

At present, our general plan is to 
study the operation elements and 
write them up in the form of stand- 
ards data, rather than go into the 
plant and continually take new time 
studies of each job. Naturally, a cer- 
tain amount of time study is always 
done, but 98 per cent of our new 
work can be figured from established 
standards data. 

From this point on, I believe our 
method of operation is quite different 
from the systems used in very many 
other plants. Perhaps the first differ- 
ence is that the estimating depart- 
ment uses the standards data for esti- 
mating. Thus, prices are built on the 
same basic figures as production and 
cost finding. This, in general, leads to 
more accurate estimating and time 
keeping because one department is 
continually checking on the other. 

I think the second principal differ- 
ence in our method is our “process 
sheets.” These sheets tabulate every 
operation, from composition to pack- 
ing, stating the estimated quantity 
and standard time for each operation. 
This may seem like a lot of unneces- 
sary work, but results prove that it 
more than pays for itself. 

One important result of the process 
sheets is the accurate, long-range 
planning of production. Each depart- 
ment has its own copy of the process 
sheet and receives it as soon as the 
order is entered. This enables the 
foremen to learn, beforehand, what 
work is coming along and the kind 
and amount of work involved. 

The effect of this is doubly bene- 
ficial. It prevents the office from pro- 
viding inadequate instructions. There 
are still printers who write up an 
order in half-baked style and then 
raise a riot with their foremen when 
the job is produced incorrectly. 

Our process sheets also remove one 
source of foremen’s alibis. A fore- 
man cannot say he didn’t know or 


forgot to do something when com- 
plete instructions are down on the 
process sheet in black and white— 
particularly when he has had plenty 
of time to analyze the job before he 
began production. 

The process sheets also tend to 
prevent the comparatively rare er- 
rors inevitable in any system oper- 
ated by humans. Let me show you 
how this works. 

An operator in the bindery goes 
to the foreman and asks a question 
about an inserting operation. The 
foreman looks up his job file and 
finds that the operation has not been 
posted on the process sheet but that 
he has a memorandum from the con- 
tact department to do the inserting. 
He immediately returns the process 
sheet to the standards department. 
Upon an investigation, the standards 
department finds that this is an extra 
operation for which the customer is 
to be charged additional, but that the 
contact department neglected to in- 
form the order desk. So the process 
sheet is corrected, notations as to the 
billing made on the order sheet and 
the process sheet returned to the 
bindery foreman. Even if the bindery 
operator had begun the operation 
without query, or if the foreman had 
not noticed it, the discrepancy would 
have been caught by the bindery 
timekeeper. He would have noticed 
it because he must daily check the 
production records against the proc- 
ess sheets on unfinished jobs. 

This may sound a little complicated 
but in practice it works well. It not 
only helps to prevent errors but stops 
giving away work because of errors. 
Since the foremen cannot do work 
not posted on the process sheets, 
such work must be billed to the 
customer unless an error has been 
made in estimating. Most plant own- 
ers probably understand this situa- 
tion, but I doubt that they realize 
how many operations are being per- 
formed in their plants every year 
without recompense. I will bet a good 
cigar that the total would give them 
heart failure. 

Our process sheets serve other use- 
ful purposes. When a job is com- 
pleted, the process sheets are turned 
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in to the billing department show- 
ing the operations approved, the final 
count, and the standards used, in- 
cluding the total time allowed. It 
now becomes an easy matter to take 
off the tctal time for each depart- 
ment and prepare the job for billing. 


them a challenge of ability. They 
frequently try and often succeed in 
figuring out better and cheaper ways 
of doing a job than is shown on the 
process sheets. 

The foreman’s operating ability is 
further checked by his department 


how he has operated. In addition to 
productive dollars, non- productive 
dollars, and waste dollars he can 
examine the expense of departmental 
items such as maintenance, vendor’s 
bills, gas and electricity, et cetera. 
These factors are definitely under the 

control of the foreman and 





MANUFACTURING PROCESS 
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by studying them he knows 
where best to expend his 
efforts in the future. 
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one week, after he had dis- 
covered his vendor’s charges 
too high, “Darn those rollers. 
I had no idea they were so 
expensive.” 

And so it goes. Enlighten- 
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Sample manufacturing process sheet of J. W. Clement Company. Original size: 8¥2 by 11 in. This form 
is designed for use in composing room only. There are special process sheets for each department 


After billing, the process sheets are 
filed for another doubly beneficial 
reason. They can be used for check- 
ing standards and production on new 
jobs, and they provide information 
which makes the estimating or pro- 
duction of reprints a simple matter. 

The process sheets also often help 
to speed up production and save 
money. The foremen have time to 
study them and seem to consider 


control sheet. This sheet is made up 
from the daily work sheets turned 
in each day for every operator. The 
daily information is so posted that 
it can be summarized at the end of 
the week into productive, non-pro- 
ductive, and waste time which is 
finally converted into dollars for 
each department in the plant. 

The department control sheets en- 
able each department foreman to see 


ment. Open-minded and 
progressive men at the top 
are first necessities. Fortu- 
nately, we have that kind of men 
here at J. W. Clement Company. 

And so I believe—it can be done. 
Time studies and standards data, 
competently handled, will help to in- 
crease production and lower costs in 
any printing business. They are 
worth more than they cost—with a 
handsome profit left over. They make 
a vast difference in one’s ability to 
hold a competitive advantage. 
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Land of Golden Glow 

In the March I.P. you made kindly 
comment on my writing the words “to,” 
“too,” and “two” in a_ three-in-one 
cluster in the sentence “There are three 
‘to(o) (wo)s’ in the English language, 
and indulged in a sort of apotheosis to 
the State of California and all its de- 
sirable glories and beauties and other 
wonderful things within the state. 
Good! On behalf of the state I heartily 
thank you. In Los Angeles and its vi- 
cinity I have lived for almost forty years, 
and all that you have said goes with me 
100 per cent.—California. 

I’m disappointed; thought I was 
doing better than that. In California 
a hundred per cent is only a small 


fraction, isn’t it? 


Early Xmas 

Take “FM,” abbreviation for the new 
radio expression “frequency modula- 
tor.” What are you going to do with it 
when you use it as an adjective—a, an 
FM so-and-so”? You’re up an alley 
now!—Massachusetts. 

Oh, I don’t know! Maybe I haven’t 
brains enough to know when to be 
seared, but I certainly am not fright- 
ened by this old scarecrow of a ques- 
tion. We’ve had it before, on “Xmas,” 
and we came out all right. You see, 
the whole point of such questions is 
how you read the challenged expres- 
sions. Do you say, in your mind, on 
seeing “a/an Xmas gift,” “a Christ- 
mas gift” or “an Ecksmas gift”? The 
person who introduced that question 
into the department thinks I am truly 
wicked because I read what is placed 
before me in type, and say in my 
mind, to myself, “an Ecksmas gift,” 
instead of translating. If the writer 
wants me to say in my mind “a 
Christmas gift,” why, then let him 
write it that way. 

I write “an 11-ton truck,” because 
what I want to say and what I want 
my reader to say in his ntind is “an 
eleven-ton truck.” You can’t wiggle 
around it by saying it’s “a truck,” 
with “11-ton” stuck into the middle 
of it for good measure. 


BY EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and 


will be answered in this department. Replies, however, cannot be sent by mail 


You would of course write “a fre- 
quency modulator receiving set.” To 
my way of thinking you would also, 
if you wished to be correct and logi- 
cal—as we printer folk are supposed 
to be—write “an FM receiver.” 

In fact, I am taking a mean advan- 
tage of the querist by quoting 
straight from the good old Sateve- 
post: “An FM receiver.” E. N. T. 
thinks you read what you see, not 
what it means in full translation. 

And so, we're off again, on that old 
“Xmas” chase. 


Work It Out Yourself 


American writers are accustomed to 
such words as also, into, within, et cet- 
era, but are wide apart in the use of 
the longer words found in good usage. 
Here is a listing of the larger solids or 
compounds, being excerpts from those 
culled from daily reading, aggregating 
more than twelve hundred legitimate 
terms: aforementioned, granddaughter, 
prayermeeting, pennypincher, running- 
board, stumblingblock, stampingground, 
candlestickmaker, congressman, dinner- 
bell, eavesdropping, fiddlestring, feather- 
bone, bloodguiltiness, notwithstanding, 
globetrotter, aboveboard, businessman, 
mockingbird, morningglory, mountain- 
top, jacksalmon, mountainside, bung- 
starter, graniteware, johnnycake, laugh- 
ingstock, sleepingporch, longshoreman, 
newlyweds, overhanging, overrun, out- 
building, overweight, outstanding, over- 
production, outsmarted, praiseworthy, 
muleskinner, knockabout, longsuffering, 
sleepingcar—Connecticut. 


I don’t know just what this inter- 
esting list is intended to prove. I do 
know that where you find one person 
writing “businessman” you will find, 
in an honest study, seven writing 
“business man.” Most of the words in 
the list are commonly written and 
printed as solids. But is not usage 
just about equally divided between 
“graniteware” and “granite ware”? 
I think you will find “penny pincher” 
as often as “pennypincher,” and 
“stumbling block” as often as “stum- 
blingblock.” The answer is, make 
your own style—and stick to it. 


Clipped English 


Consider this one, “It is not much 
worse to have many troubles than a 
few.” There was nothing for the com- 
positor to do but to set it, nothing for 
the proofreader to do but correct the 
type and forget the grammar. But we 
both thought it pretty sloppy English. 
Were we right?—Louisiana. 


Yes, in all respects. There would 
have been no percentage for you in 
challenging the expression. The sen- 
tence is a sort of clipped English, with 
this merit, that it says itself easily 
and is in no danger of being mis- 
understood. After all, it requires only 
a repetition of the verb to complete 
the full grammatical structure: “Not 
much worse to have many than (to 
have) a few.” In full expression we 
would get: “It is not much worse to 
have many troubles than (it is bad) 
(to have) a few.” But that makes a 
clumsy, ponderous sentence to ex- 
press so simple a thought. The con- 
struction of the sentence as given 
may quite fairly be called sloppy, 
when scientific grammar is under 
consideration; but the English lan- 
guage lends itself readily to such 
lazy expression, and isn’t it true that 
most of us take the hard way only 
when we can’t escape it? The Eng- 
lish language is admirable for its ma- 
nipulability, and skill in its manipu- 
lation is one base of good expression. 

Nore. — “Manipulability”: now, 
there’s something to chew on! The 
word is not in the dictionary. “Ma- 
nipulatable” is, so presumably the 
dictionary people would stand for 
“manipulatability.” My word is much 
better. Or isn’t it? 


He Dove—So What? 


Today I read “He then dove off into 
the water.” Several years ago a news- 
paper stated “Uncle Henry Jones, aged 
94, went to the poles and voted.” Re- 
cently another editor declared “The 
church roles need cleansing.” So what? 
—Minnesota. 

Well, sir—you know just as well 


as I do. 





Queer Quirks of "Q” 


I set “squshy.” The proofreader made 
it “squushy.” Webster is on my side. 
Are you?—Wyoming. 

No, I am not. The dictionary is a 
human product, and not infallible. 
The argument for “squushy” is 
strong, almost mathematically so. 
The “big” Webster contradicts its 
own ruling in entering “squshy” with 
the pronunciation “Skwush.” In the 
entry “q” and in the “q” section of 
the long and profoundly scholarly 
article on pronunciation in the front 
matter, it says that in English, as in 
Latin, “qu” equals “kw,” as in 
“quick” and “quorum.” In Anglo- 
Saxon it was written “cw,” as in 
“cwen,” queen. In adopted French 
words it has the straight “k’” sound, 
as in “oblique.” In Middle English 
under Norman influence, our “qu” 
became fixed as representing the 
“kw” sound. 

Now: Webster gives the spelling 
“squish” and gives the pronunciation 
“skwish.” Excellent! That is abso- 
lutely logical: “squ” for the sound 
of “skw,” and then the main vowel 
of the syllable, “i.” 

“Squush” is an exact parallel, with 
substitution of “u” for “i.” 

“Sqush” does not represent all the 
sounds of the word. The “u” goes 
unchangeably, with “q” to give the 
“skw” sound—and a second “u” is 
imperatively needed. But without the 
second “u” the full sound of the 
spoken word is simply not indicated 
unless you duplicate the vowel. 

In effect, the first “u” is actually 
not a separate letter; “qu” is really a 
single letter in the way it operates. 
The “q” alone does not carry the 
“w’ sound. It is not used alone at all 
in English spelling; consider such 
words as “quarter;” “queer,” “quiet,” 
quote,” “squush,” “antique,” “collo- 
quial,” “unique.” And then, if you 
can, find a word in which “q” ap- 
pears without a conjoined “u’”—and 
when you find one, please let me 
know where you found it. 

It is odd that we took the “fancy” 
form with “qu” for such imitative 
words as “squawk,” instead of 
‘“skwawk.” But actually “qu” has 
been so completely naturalized that 
in these words the “kw” has an out- 
landish look. The spelling with “q” 
hooks up with words like “squash” 
or “squeeze.” “Squush is precisely 
comparable to “squawk.” 

The next-doorness of the two “u’’s 
is what makes the trouble, but each 
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performs its own service, and neither 
can be dispensed with. 

Please do not think that I am out 
to make myself look like a great big 
Authority by challenging or criticiz- 
ing the supreme authority in such 
matters, the Merriam Websters. But 
any human product is subject to 
error, and to represent the pronun- 
ciation “skwushy” through the one- 
“uy” form “squshy” is as wrong as to 
say two and two are five. If “squshy” 
is good spelling, we live uncon- 
sciously in a four-dimensional world. 
If “Sqush” represents the word we 
pronounce as “skwush,” then it 
would comparably well represent 
“squash” and “squish.” 


Proofroom Errors 


I think I recall your saying once that 
you at least could forgive a handwritten 
letter. At any rate, I haven’t found a 
typewriter an appurtenance of any 
proofreader’s desk, as yet. Although 
there seems to be a quite successful plot 
to keep the I.P. in the office, I occa- 
sionally abduct a copy, and Proofroom 


is the oasis I immediately make for. I - 


wanted to speak up, a couple of months 
ago, in defense of the “superfluous com- 
ma,” the ones in the dictionary—remem- 
ber? It seemed to me that the comma 
you objected to was entirely logical and 
defensible, since it was really pinchhit- 
ting for “for example” or “e.g.” It elimi- 
nates the necessity for quotes about the 
phrase or clause following. But I see 
that California and New York have al- 
ready taken care of the matter.—lIllinois. 
This interesting but too long letter 
contained some criticisms of LIP. 
print which we do not care to repro- 
duce. Certainly we are open to criti- 
cism. Certainly we acknowledge our 
errors and faults, readily and with- 
out pretense of infallibility. But one 
of the errors was not an error at all, 
only the use of a different dictionary; 
and the other was what will happen 
in any shop, the placement of a 
wrong line for the right one. To err 
is human—and human is what we 
wish to be, first of all (within lim- 
its!). This friendly correspondent 
asks “How many people have written 
you” about this error. Don’t worry— 
plentee have! It fairly tickles our 
editorial midriff to see how you folks 
check up on us! It’s a grand compli- 
ment when you feel so lit up over 
finding an error in our columns. 


John the Third 


Will you kindly settle for us the ques- 
tion of whether or not a comma should 
be used after the name when printing 
John S. Smith, III?—New York. 

The best usage favors non-use of 


the comma: John S. Smith III. 





A HOUSE MAGAZINE 
GOES LETTERPRESS 
FROM PLANOGRAPH 


@ The expected economies of 
planograph turned out to prove 
enough of a burden that The 
Seng Company, manufacturer of 
Chicago, turned again to letter- 
press for printing of its monthly 
employe’s paper, according to 
Garth A. Bentley, advertising 
manager. He says, “It developed 
into too much of a chore to paste 
up the master sheets each time.” 

One of the difficulties was that 
on each issue Mr. Bentley not 
only had to prepare the copy and 
then to paste up all the master 
sheets, but he also set the head- 
ings to articles by pasting to- 
gether the cardboard letters spe- 
cially made for that purpose. To 
do the latter was not difficult, 
but, says our informant, “that 
always was a nuisance.” 

A comparison of pages, as re- 
produced opposite, verifies the 
opinion of this company that a 
letterpress-printed house-organ 
is a great deal superior from 
the standpoint of appearance. 

However, the letterpress print- 
ing proved to be not so con- 
venient in one particular. For- 
merly, if some line was short, all 
that was needed was for the ad- 
vertising manager to sketch in a 
cartoon for a filler. 

Mr. Bentley tells us, too, that 
the cost of the two methods of 
publishing proved to be about 
the same. Each issue is four 
pages of double letterhead trim 
size. First copies were set by a 
typist on justifying typewriter. 
For appearance this was changed 
later and text was set on a lino- 
type. Galley proofs were used 
for makeup. As the print order is 
for only a few hundred copies, it 
is possible now to run direct from 
the type, and the only difference 
in the cost comes in cuts. Only a 
few of these are used each 
month, aside from the regular 
department heads. And now that 
it is no longer necessary to paste 
up the master copy, it is obvious 
that The Seng Company is some- 
what ahead for the change. 

Mr. Bentley says, “While plan- 
ographing is convenient in some 
instances, I am now a thorough 
booster for letterpress.” 
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OFFSET-LETTERPRESS STUDIES 
ON ILLUSTRATED BOOK FORM 


By M. E. POWERS 


@ IT IS ESSENTIAL in reporting any 
study made of cost comparisons be- 
tween pieces of printing equipment 
or of printing processes that the basis 
used for the comparison be definitely 
and clearly stated. If the conditions 
of the comparison are not detailed, 
the question may be properly raised 
as to whether this or that factor has 
been taken into consideration or this 
or that material used and included as 
a part of the costs. 

In THE INLAND PRINTER for June a 
cost-comparison study was made for 
the printing of full type pages in 
signatures of thirty-two pages for a 
trimmed page size of 7 by 10 inches. 
Solid type pages are generally con- 
sidered the simplest form of print- 
ing and involving the minimum num- 
ber of those factors that add to the 
production problems and add to the 
cost of the printed material. 

The trend of printed material and 
publications, however, is toward the 
use of more and more illustrations to 
make the books attractive, the stories 
interesting, and the text instructive 
and descriptive. Classes and groups 
of printing that have confined their 
style to the use of type only because 
of the cost of added illustration are 
now finding it necessary to add pic- 
tures to meet competition. 

This trend toward illustrations 
continually raises the question of 
how much it would cost if the style 
and makeup of a book or publication 
were changed to include pictures. A 
change in printing process might be 
worthy of consideration. What, for 
instance, would be the change in 
costs if the offset process was used 
as the printing process instead of the 
letterpress method, and advantage 
taken of the known lower costs of 
picture reproduction by offset. 

To develop some measure of the 
change in costs that might be reason- 

ably expected if the printing proc- 
’ ess were changed from letterpress to 
offset, and illustrations were added 
to the text of the book or magazine— 
a comparison-cost study has been 
made and the results are shown in 
the accompanying table and chart. 

The comparison is based upon the 
printing of thirty-two-page signa- 
tures, sixteen pages of which will 
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have two one-column cuts to a page 
and sixteen pages will have one cut of 
approximately half of the type-page 
area. All illustrations are to be half- 
tones. For letterpress, pages are to 
be made up with the mounted en- 
gravings, and the pages electrotyped 
and curved for the cylinders of a ro- 
tary press. For offset, the type pages 
will be made up with some furniture 
blocking out the space for the cuts 
and transparent impressions taken of 
each page. Illustrations are to be 
stripped in. Offset will utilize deep- 
etched plates. The run will be for 
200,000 thirty-two-page signatures. 

Time and cost figures used here are 
those for average production run off 


COST COMPARISON OF OFFSET AND LETTERPRESS WEB ROTARIES 


under normal conditions, and not for 
stunt performance. The basis of any 
cost comparison must be fair to each 
side, if the comparison is to have any 
value. In any case, a comparison only 
develops a ratio figure between the 
one or more items compared. The 
figures of themselves will apply only 
within the narrow limits set forth as 
a basis of the cost study. 

Several of the items in the table 
of figures may be further explained. 
The transparent impressions will, of 
course, make a positive of the type 
pages, while the illustrations will be 
made as negatives. Time is allowed 
for reversing these negatives to posi- 


_ tives. All parts of the pages will 


have to be reproduced as positives 
for the making of the deep-etched 
plates to be prepared. 

Illustrations as they come to the 
editor of a publication or the printer 
usually vary in character and value. 





Operation Cost 


Letterpress Offset 





Engravings 
Page makeup 


Electrotypes 32 pages 
Transparent im- /|Two pages ata time 
pressions of type|Lockup 


Negatives of 
illustrations 


Materials 
Chemicals 
Correcting Hand work 
negatives 
Changing nega- 
tives to positives 


Two plates 
Two plates 


Whirling plate 
Printing down 


$4.50 an hour 
Cost of plates 
three-time use 
Graining Two plates 
Cost of making 
plates 

Setting press 
Makeready 


1.8 hours at $8.25 
9.0 hours at $8.50 


32 small and 16 large halftones $203.65 
32 pages 19.3 hours at $3.10 59.83 
Foundry lockup |32pages 8.0 hours at $3.10 24.80 


5.3 hours at $3.10 
Presswork 6.4 hours at $3.10 
Materials, including spoilage 
Small size, four at a time, 

128 min. at $4.50 an hour 
Large size, two at a time, 

128 min. at $4.50 an hour 


Pasting up type For 32 pages, positioning type 

and illustrations! 128 min. at $4.50 an hour 
For positioning illustrations 

144 min. at $4.50 an hour 
Developing plates |Two plates Total of 86 min. at 
Two plates 40 by 50 at $3.82, 


Cost of chemicals |Two plates .00014a sq. inch 


184.23 


76.50 











Cost to start press 


$549.01 ° 





Cost of running 50,000 
100,000 
200,000 





$602.01 $181.78 
655.01 216.28 
761.01 285.28 














These costs are based on 32-page signatures, half of the pages having two halftones, and 
the remainder one each. Page size 7 by 10 inches. With shorter runs done on flatbeds, 
printing directly from type, electrotypes would be unnecessary and costs would be changed 
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If a good job of printing is to 





be accomplished, a certain 
amount of retouching is 
necessary before proceeding 
with making engravings or 








negatives for the offset proc- 
ess. At what stage of the 
preparation this hand work 
will be added depends some- 
what on the practice of the 








plant that is producing the 
work. The cost of correcting 
illustrations is included in 
the cost of the engravings; 
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the cost of correction for 
the offset process is shown 
as an additional expense 
item. 

Referring to the chart we 








have the graphical compari- 
son of the two methods of 
printing. The upper curve 
represents the cost of prep- 








aration, electrotypes, and 
presswork with letterpress 
used as the printing process. 
The lower curve shows the 
cost of preparation, plates, 


Total Cost of Presswork and Preparation, exclusive of Composition 
8 ‘ ‘ 
¢ 


8 
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and of presswork for offset 
production. 

Reducing the comparison 
to ratio figures, we find that 











the offset web rotary pro- 
duction of thirty-two-page 
signatures with illustrations 
is approximately one-third 
of the like production on the 
letterpress rotary web for 
the smaller quantities. The 
ratio will become even less 
than one-third as the quan- 
tities increase. 

Of importance to the printer who 
produces this particular class of 
printing is the fact that offset web 
rotary shows material savings at the 
low quantities. It is in the low quan- 
tity range that the greatest volume 
of printing is to be found in the in- 
dustry. Long runs form but a very 
small percentage of press runs. 

Press production in general is 
slightly in favor of the offset web 
press, although both types of rotary 
presses have their peculiar kinds of 
delays that reduce the actual produc- 
tion considerably below the printing 
speed of the press. The amount of 
delay is, of course, dependent largely 
on the skill of the. pressman and the 
conditions of the printing surfaces. 
Difficulties and time delays are ex- 
perienced in the letterpress printing 
of electrotypes. There is a totally 
different set of causes for delays in 
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Number of Signatures 


printing from deep-etch offset plates. 
In this study of costs the delays are 
considered to be about equal in 
amount and the length of run is low 
enough that the question of wear 
does not normally enter. 

Printing thirty-two-page signa- 
tures with illustrations, under the 
conditions and with the materials 
specified, shows that offset rotary 
has the advantage in this battle of 
the processes for a small portion of 
the printing volume of the industry. 
A change in the specifications to in- 
clude other factors might easily 
swing the balance in favor of the 
letterpress process. It is but another 
example of the battle of the proc- 
esses as the attempt is made to ex- 
tend the use of either letterpress or 
offset to new printing fields. 

While this battle is going on it 
should be kept in mind that progress 


This chart shows the cost of running the 32-page illustrated signatures, and indicates that offset 
holds a considerable edge on the low-price factor due largely to the lower plating and makeready 


is being made in other printing 
methods. Many organizations and 
individuals are engaged in research 
and experimentation as they search 
for new ways of transferring ink 
from a design to the surface of paper, 
and for new ways of doing the job 
just a little better and a little more 
economically. Out of all of this effort 
may evolve some new process that 
offers so many advantages that it will 
become a competitive favorite. 

One must recognize these steps of 
progress and watch them carefully. 
Check from time to time with cost 
comparisons of various classes of 
printing and measure the merits and 
faults of the newcomers in relation 
to the older ways of doing the same 
kind and type of printing. More 
progress has been made in the last 
twenty years than in the previous 
century, and it is increasing. 
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Treasures From the Red Notebook 
By EDWARD N. TEALL 


@ How fast the months slip by! A 
good many of them have come and 
gone since the Little Red Notebook 
was tapped. Its pages are scribbled 
full of items of interest to writers, 
editors, and printers. The peculiar 
characteristic of this collection is 
that its units are all taken from ac- 
tual print. 

First, from Georgina Garry’s “Pig- 
sties With Spires” (Dutton): “... 
to keep back any and everything 

. .’ Spoken, the words carry no 
problem at all. The meaning is 
clearly “anything and everything,” 
or “any and every thing.” As printed 
and quoted, it has no defense except 
that any reader would get the sense 
of it and only a quibbler would criti- 
cize it. But—why make it so easy 
for the quibblers? 

From the Saturday Evening Post: 
“It is believed that two regiments 
to a division is the standard.” Here 
the quibbler need not even be con- 
sidered; the grammar is absolutely 
correct. Those who might say “two 
regiments is” cannot conceivably be 
right would be wrenching the words 
from their context, ignoring the true 
grammatical relationship. Here is 
the actual grammar: the subject of 
“is” is not “regiments” but “two- 
regiments-to-a-division.” This is an 
example of what I have sometimes 
called background or invisible com- 
pounding. We do it in oral expres- 
sion, constantly and without attract- 
ing critical attention. Isn’t it fine to 
write in a language capable of such 
compression and concentration? In 
half a dozen words we can express, 
without fear of misunderstanding, 
this complex sentence: “It is be- 
lieved that a system of combining 
two regiments into a division is the 
standard.” 

Proofroom stands stoutly for use 
of “an” before a vowel sound only. 
It says “a historic occasion,” “a 
European city.” In a New York 
Times article, however, I find “an 
European power.” The dictionary 
says “y” has both consonantal and 
vocalic (vowelish) value. The first 
sound in “European” is that of “y,” 
and it is a consonant sound. If we 
are to say “an European power,” 
why are we not to say “an unani- 
mous vote”? These expressions are 
phonetically equivalent to “an yoo- 
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ropean power,” “an yoonanimous 
vote”—the first with short sound of 
“oo,” as in “book,” and the second 
with its long sound, as in “boot.” 
True, it’s nothing to lose a night’s 
sleep over, but writers and printers 
positively do have to settle these 
matters of style for themselves. 

In Proofroom, again, I have re- 
peatedly criticized the dictionaries 
for indicating a short “i” in pronun- 
ciations where almost universal 
usage is the sound of long “e.” Thus, 
Webster gives the last syllable of 
“liberty” as pronounced “-ti,” and 
of the plural as “-tiz.” That is to say, 
the same sound of “i” that we have 
in “pin.” I myself certainly say “lib- 
er-te,” with long sound of “e,” and 
so does almost everybody else. I 
have, however, actually heard radio 
speakers say “ladiz and gentlemen.” 
In fact, I recently heard a Congress- 
man of distinguished attainment say 
that. But: he also said “attackted,” 
“Amurrican,” “govament”’—and a 
mealymouthed “sacrifiss.” So I re- 
fuse to accept his pronunciation as 
a guide. 

And, speaking of pronunciation: I 
always say “waw-ter,” not “wot-ter”; 
“wosh,” not “warsh”; “Amer-rican,” 
not “Amur-rican”; “Yoo-rop,” not 
“Yur-rop”; “greas-y,” not “greez-y.” 
I say “fur-ther,” not “futh-er.” “Fa- 
ther,” not “faw-ther.” “Cow,” not 
“caow.” “South,” not “Sooth.” And 
so on. But if someone wants to say 
“ladiz and gentlemen,” well, that’s 
their bizniss. 

A metropolitan newspaper yields 
this: “Three men, whom Fire War- 
den Soandso says had been em- 
ployed ...” “Who had been em- 
ployed” is the sentence. The fire 
warden’s say-so is purely paren- 
thetical and has no part in the gram- 
matical structure of the sentence. 
It’s a detour. 

The same newspaper gives us this 
one: “When members of the National 
Guard, who are employed by the 
Public Service Corporation, attend 

..” The comma after “Guard” 
throws the whole thing out of gear. 
Work it out for yourself, please. 

Again, the newspapers. “Coal and 
ash handling machinery.” Fussy 
compounders have material here for 
several spasms of fevered comment. 
There are several ways in which this 


might be written and printed. The 
one given seems to me the simplesi 
and best. When you start sticking in 
hyphens, you only mix the thing up, 
suggesting several possible mean- 
ings. Nine times out of ten the best 
thing to do when in doubt about a 
hyphen is to leave it out. (This 
statement is likely to be used as an 
alibi for persons who are not think- 
ing straight.) 

A dictionary, illustrating use of 
“apart,” gives this: “The counsel 
took the witness apart to examine 
him.” When counsel take a witness 
apart, they do it openly, as a rule. 

“Seatrain,” encountered in re- 
spectable print, looks as much like 
“seat-rain” as like “sea-train.” “Sea 
train” would be better; my good old 
noun of identification. 

A university alumni magazine re- 
fers to a professor named (let us 
say) H. S. S. Jones as H, S. Jones. 
The chemical formula does not at 
all represent the actual constitution 
of the nickname. It is not “H,” be- 
cause the “2” belongs with the “S.” 
It’s “H. Two-Ess.” The old saying 
should be revised: A little education 
is a dangerous thing. 

Enter this item in the discussion 
of such apostropheless firm titles as 
“Farmers and Merchants National 
Bank”: From the Saturday Evening 
Post, “The Insurance Brokers’ As- 
sociation of New York.” 

Again the Satevepost: “The only 
glamour I saw on these volcanic 
reefs were birds, turtles, giant land 
crabs, and palms.” Glamour were, 
were it? They were the glamour— 
but the glamour was them. (Strictly, 
it was they.) 

I recently encountered, in good 
print, a sentence to the effect that A 
resembles B more than C. It left me 
studying whether A resembles B 
more than it (A) resembles C, or 
whether it (A) resembles C more 
than B does. 

In one of the popular monthly 
magazines I find “jalopy.” Accord- 
ing to all established and accepted 
principles of pronunciation, this 
“says” “ja-lo-py,” with accent on 
the second syllable. What everybody 
actually says is “ja-lop-py.” This too 
carries the accent on the second syl- 
lable, but with short sound of the 
“9.” One dictionary enters the word 
as “geloppy,” but enters “jalopy or 
jaloppy, same as geloppy.” I do not 
know how the word began, how it 
came into the language (colloquial) ; 
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but I do know that the only way to 
represent, honestly, its common pro- 
nunciation is “jaloppy.” 

In “The Cathedral,” Hugh Walpole 
says “It was there to try and test 
us.” With some writers we would 
know this was loose saying of “try 
to test us.” But Walpole is a careful 
and most conscientious writer, and no 
doubt his meaning was “to try us 
and to test us.” 

Here I have a quote without at- 
tribution: “They couldn’t mix it 
with more-stable soil to make it 
slideproof.” This safeguards against 
the possible reading “more stable- 
soil.” To me, inclined to depend 
upon the reader to use some intelli- 
gence in taking up the type, “more 
stable soil” seems quite clear and 
exact. After all, you do have to de- 
pend upon the reader to use some 
intelligence! 

Not long ago I talked with a busi- 
ness man who simply could not un- 
derstand how anybody with ordi- 
nary intelligence could write a dic- 
tionary. To him it seems a tedious 
grind—which indeed it is. Nobody 
knows better than those who do it 
what a piece of drudge work it is. 
But those who do it see good in the 
end. The business man had no basis 
for his criticism unless he viewed a 
dictionary as a sheer waste of pro- 
ductive energy. 

These items from the Little Red 
Notebook may seem to some like the 
fruit of a honey bee laboring in a 
tar barrel, where there just isn’t any 
honey to be had. But precisely such 
questions are constantly arising in 
the conduct of any printing busi- 
ness, large or small—and somebody 
has to wrestle with them and make 
a decision on style. These items are 
valuable because they show how the 
publishers and printers have worked. 


* * 

Monuments in Paper 

We are informed in Wimble’s Re- 
minder that the Germans are carv- 
ing a new niche in their rise to fame 
by producing a material of paper 
and synthetic rosin which is so hard 
that it can be carved with a chisel 
and hammer like marble. The mix- 
ture is pressed into large blocks at 
high temperatures. A test of the 
blocks shows that they are resistant 
to heat, acid fumes, and ‘weather. 
They are harder and heavier than 
boxwood, and only the future can 
tell whether this is to be just a nov- 
elty or a contribution to the arts. 
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Adding “Swing” to Typography 
by G Simple Old Methed 


@ The mention of plaster of paris to the older compositors will 
bring back many memories. Perhaps in their search for new 
ways to present an idea the method of justifying odd shapes 
with plaster of paris has been forgotten. 

Plaster of paris is mentioned here because it will not injure 
foundry type, as the plaster can be removed with little difficulty. 
If type is cast in the plant where it is used and a new supply is 
always available, molten metal can be similarly used. 

If foundry type is used, set in same way and place it on a 
brass galley that has been covered with a thin coat of lubricat- 
ing oil. Lineup in the position or pattern as you want it to ap- 
pear. When using plaster of paris you can place rubber bands 
around the various units containing small type. This will facili- 
tate placing in position. Rubber bands should be used with 
plaster of paris only. Always tie the units with dry string when 
molten metal is used. 

After type, rules, and so on, are placed on the galley, mix 
plaster of paris and water in a straight-side drinking glass to 

a consistency that will pour easily. Pour the mixture 
into the galley. A perfect square should be built 
around the type units with metal furniture. 

Circles can be made by bending a two-point lead 
to the size wanted. Set type to length of the lead be- 
fore it is shaped, place gummed tape or adhesive 

tape on side of type that comes on 
inside of arc, place this against 
shaped lead, snap rubber band 
around outside of circle and place 
in position on the galley. 


asap 
<EmPLe 
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War and Paper 
gsc users of paper are now aware that the war 
in Europe has seriously disturbed important sources 
of supply of pulp and paper. English printers and pub- 
lishers have been on a 30 to 60 per cent ration for sev- 
eral months. Australian printers, who import practically 
all their paper from the “mother country,” as well as 
Canada and the United States, are experiencing a short- 
age due to shipping conditions. South American con- 
sumers also have been compelled to shift from European 
to North American mills. 

The Scandinavian countries, particularly Norway, 
Sweden, and Finland, heretofore have furnished the 
bulk of England’s pulp. Due to the conditions now exist- 
ing in these countries and the difficulties of shipping, the 
entire supply has been cut off. The United States in the 
past has imported a little over one-third of her pulp 
requirements from Scandinavia. Now both England and 
the United States have had to increase their demands 
upon Canada to make up the deficiency in Scandinavian 
imports. 

It is understood Canada during the winter and spring 
has supplied these deficiencies. However, the disturb- 
ances in the supply of raw materials is expected by pa- 
per men to create shortages in several grades of paper 
until some readjustments can be made. In the meantime, 
prices, particularly of the lower grades, are expected to 
be maintained almost at present levels. 

In England, the Government set up a paper control 
which took over the supply of raw materials on hand 
and imported, and continues to control the rationing of 
these supplies to British mills. At the same time printers 
and other users of paper are allowed 60 per cent (in 
some instances only 30 per cent) “of the aggregate 
quantity of paper which the producer invoiced to any 
person in the previous reference period.” No paper- 
maker may make more paper than he is permitted to 
deliver or convert in his licensed period. Publishers have 
had to cut down the size of publications and are limited 
to one-third of their previous “reference period” ton- 
nage. Other forms of economies include restricted use 
of circulars, catalogs, and price lists; elimination of un- 
necessary wrapping and packing materials; use of 
smaller-sized letterheads and envelopes; use of both 
sides of sheets and single space only in typing; use of 
back of letter received for carbon copy of reply thereto; 
elimination of acknowledgment forms and letters; use of 
paper scraps and backs of old envelopes as “scratch 
paper”; eliminations of overruns and “returns” to news- 
papers and magazines. 

While the above is the merest outline of the economies 
British printers and publishers are forced to observe, 
they are sufficient to give some hint of what hardships 
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the world encounters when war interferes with sources 
of raw materials. We are all too prone to take paper as 
a matter of course and fail to realize that modern war- 
fare forces upon commonplaces, stringent economies and 
dictatorial control. When one contemplates the flagrant 
paper wastes in American pressrooms, binderies, ship- 
ping rooms, and even households, one is constrained to 
urge greater conservation of paper from now on as a 
part of the nation’s present policy for national defense, 
to say nothing of increased efficiency and reduced costs. 


Costs for Printers who Publish 


A COUNTRY PRINTER who enjoys a profitable job-print- 
ing business and publishes an equally profitable 
country newspaper writes the editor of his difficulties in 
ascertaining the costs of printing his newspaper. He has 
been told by advisor or by book to “sell the product of 
linotypes to the newspaper or to the job department as 
each may require.” “I can’t do that very well,” he writes, 
“because the ad man may sit down at a machine to set 
his ads, or I may sit down immediately afterward to set 
a commercial job, or in a pinch the junior partner from 
the front office may go back to set the straight matter to 
help fill the newspaper. I am sure that in a country 
which boasts 16,277 weekly newspapers—a large per- 
centage having job departments—there surely must be 
a systematic business-like way to find costs.” 

The difficulty is not uncommon with publishers of 
weekly newspapers and other periodicals. It arises from 
the fact that publishing is a business of distribution; 
printing is a business of manufacturing. Of course a 
newspaper has to be manufactured before it can be sold. 
If a printer owns the newspaper, he is in a position to 
manufacture it for himself the same as he would be if 
someone else owned it. Manufacturing a newspaper for 
a publisher is “just another job” for the printer. Under 
such circumstances, it requires no stretch of the imagi- 
nation for the printer-publisher to realize that as a pub- 
lisher he is merely a good, constant customer of his 
printing business. His newspaper must pay for the cost 
of its manufacture just the same as any other customer 
pays for the manufacture of a piece of commercial 
printed matter. 

It is not necessary for the printer-publisher to keep 
two sets of books—one for his newspaper and one for 
commercial printing. It is essential that the newspaper’s 
accounts be separated and controlled as a division of the 
general business. Otherwise there would be no way of 
determining whether the newspaper carries the job de- 
partment or the job department carries the newspaper. 
Each ought to stand on its own feet and pay its own way. 

For each week’s issue of the newspaper a job ticket 
must be made out. It can be some special kind if desired. 
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Since all newspapers work in advance of publication, 
sometimes as much as two or three weeks, job tickets 
should be made in advance, one for each issue. All 
mechanical operations on each particular issue should 
be charged to its particular ticket. In that way the actual 
cost of each issue is ascertained. Of course there must 
be credits for holdovers, and standing ads; adjustments 
for oversets and kills. Auditor and editor may easily 
adjust these details. But when the issue is out and gone, 
the ticket for that issue may be closed and charged to 
the newspaper’s account. 

Whenever any employe works on the newspaper job, 
his time, or his machine time, must be kept and charged 
to the ticket of issue on which he worked. Partners or 
others not usually employed in the mechanical depart- 
ment must follow the same rule. The cost clerk and 
auditor will apply the proper hour cost to the time so 
employed. 

Getting costs on newspapers is no more complicated 
than getting costs on other jobs of printing if, as, and 
when the newspaper is regarded asa job and put through 
the mechanical plant, each issue to its own job ticket. 


Catalogs as Sales Builders 


AIL-ORDER HOUSES are reported to be showing in- 
creases in business nearly 25 per cent greater than 
increases in previous years. On the other hand, few com- 
petitive outlets and resident stores show increases over 
2 per cent. The mail-order success is attributed by some 
to catalogs which really illustrate and describe; nothing 
is left to the imagination or conjecture. The catalog is 
built for the job of selling. It does it by telling the cus- 
tomer or prospect and creating desire and a will-to-have 
the goods described—and usually illustrated. 

The importance of the catalogs to houses issuing them 
is also stressed by Glenn Price in an interview on 
“streamlined catalogs” given a staff writer recently. 
He says the catalog is expected to do the work a house 
salesman would do if he were present at the time—to 
close the sale and get the order. But to do this effective 
piece of salesmanship it must be properly designed. Color 
must be used with care and judgment. Mr. Price says, 
“The large mail-order firms were quick to appreciate the 
value of a change. Today their catalogs compare with the 
finest and latest magazines and are their principal sales 
outlets.” 

Inasmuch as catalog orders bulk largest in dollars and 
cents for the printer, Mr. Price urges printers and cata- 
log houses to give more attention to their design, illus- 
tration, and text. These three elements must possess the 
essentials of salesmanship. They must attract attention, 
create interest and desire, and instill a compelling will 
for possession. 

Any literature which will bring volume increases of 
25 per cent over previous periods is not ordinary printed 
salesmanship. It is the kind of salesmanship to be emu- 
lated, adopted by all houses whose goods are adapted to 
cataloging. Enterprising printers have here an oppor- 
tunity to increase their business volume by good de- 
signing, illustrating, and sales-promoting text as the 
catalogs they produce increase the sales of their cus- 
tomers. There is no higher service a printer can perform. 


Hazard to Free Press 


ARADOXICAL as it may seem, the United States built 

up its largest Governmental establishment during its 
lowest and longest period of depression. The smaller the 
country’s prosperity, the larger has been the Govern- 
ment forced upon it. The executive branch, contrary to 
the spirit of the Constitution, by political pressure on 
the representatives of the people, has induced the legis- 
lative branch to a shameful abandonment of its consti- 
tutional legislative functions. It has been lured into en- 
acting the wishes of the executive and into delegating 
many of its functions and much of its power to numer- 
ous executive commissions, bureaus, departments, and 
independent corporations. 

One particular delegation of power vitally interests 
American printers, publishers, advertising men, and the 
general public. We refer to the enlarged authority of 
the Federal Trade Commission. That commission under 
its interpretation of recent Acts of Congress seems to 
consider itself vested with the power to restrict the dis- 
semination of information, whether in the nature of 
news, editorial comment, or advertising, by resorting to 
the process of injunction. 

Commenting on this development of delegation of 
power by Congress to commissions, Elisha Hanson, the 
general counsel of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, says: “Operating under a law which author- 
izes it to fix its own standards for the purpose of deter- 
mining what facts are material to its objective, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is seeking to set itself up as the 
judge of truth in advertising. It not only says what shall 
not be included in advertising, but along with the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, it seeks to assert what shall be 
included. 

“If these Government agencies succeed in their pur- 
pose,” continues Mr. Hanson, “then some other bureau 
may well attempt to pass upon the content of the news 
and editorial columns in our papers.” 

What we buy in radios, automobiles, stoves, refrigera- 
tors, clothes, and tooth paste, for instance, have been 
and should be matters of individual choice. Government 
is not authorized to make such choice for us. 

“It is not the function of Government to tell us what 
shall be included in our advertising,” declares Mr. Han- 
son, “nor to censor information in the form of advertis- 
ing. If it can censor one form of information, it can cen- 
sor all others. If it can order one thing published, it can 
order another to be deleted.” 

Mr. Hanson, who has given much study to the legal 
aspects of this entire matter, has made it clear that he 
does not contend Government should not exercise its 
power to punish those guilty of unfair and deceptive 
acts in commerce. He knows that if this unconstitutional 
ap seaesicte is allowed to go on, it would not be long until 

wf would be an adjunct to every 
rial room, and advertising agency in 
an — ‘issue” for local legis- 
and advertis- 

presentatives 
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Pre-checked Formats a Sales Aid 
By W. J. BLACKBURN 


@ THIS PROBLEM of production effi- 
ciency is often a matter of size and 
format, as we found out last month.* 
In order to eliminate the waste and 
the headaches it is essential that the 
press sheet should (1) cut economi- 
cally from a standard stock size, (2) 
provide sufficient gripper and trim 
margins, and (3) fit the press and 
folding equipment to be used. 

In the good old days printers had 
the situation pretty well under con- 
trol, with buyers of printing educated 
to use the six or seven standard page 
sizes and formats. Today, however, 
the demand is for new and different 


artist with a sufficiently wide range 
of “pre-checked” formats in ready- 
reference form, so that he can easily 
select one that is appropriate for the 
job in hand. 

Such a presentation will make a 
potent sales tool, but before you can 
merchandise this service it is neces- 
sary to do some pre-checking. De- 
termine your most profitable prod- 
ucts, just as manufacturers and in- 
dustrialists do. 

The first step in this product analy- 
sis is to list the practical press-sheet 
sizes that (1) fit your equipment and 
(2) cut without waste from standard 














| 
| | Printed Work and Turn Printed Sheetwise 
Format || l 
| Untrimmed Page Size} Folding | Untrimmed Page Size! Folding 
8Pages || 9% by 124% OK 6% by 915 OK 
| *12144 by 914 OK *916 by 6%4 OK 
12Pages || *12’% by 6% OK 614 by 6% OK 
1 *9oby 8% OK *916 by 4 OK 
16 Pages || 6% by 91% OK 434 by 6% OK 
|| * 912 by 6% OK *6Y% by 434 OK 
24Pages || 64%4by 6%4 OK *434 by 4 OK 
|| 4 by 9% OK 3 by6% OK 
| | * 9oby 4 OK *614 by 3 OK 
32Pages | | 434 by 64 OK 3 by 4%4 OK 
|| * 64% by 4% OK *434 by 3 OK 
36 Pages | 4 by 6% OK 3 by4 OK 
48 Pages || 4 by 4% OK 
|| * 434 by 4 OK 
| 3 by 6% OK * Oblong 
* 6%by 3 OK 























Specimen chart showing how practical booklet formats are derived from 19 by 25 press sheet 


sizes, and advertisers have rebelled 
against always using the same old 
formats. They want variety. 

Every printer has had his own un- 
happy experiences with jobs that 
were planned by artists and adver- 
tisers who never saw the inside of a 
pressroom. Of course the printer can 
suggest changes so that a job can be 
produced efficiently. However, often 
the plates have already been made 
or the envelopes have been ordered 
or the advertising manager just won’t 
permit any changes in the layout and 
specifications he gave you. 

The best solution we know is for 
the printer to take the initiative and 
see to it that the customer starts with 
a size and format that can be pro- 
duced efficiently and profitably. That 
means providing the customer or his 


*See. “Three Savings in Stock Plan- 
ning” on page 36 of our July issue. 
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stock sizes. Allowing a 40 per cent 
tolerance between sheet size and 
press capacity, the listing for a 20 by 
26 press would include: 19 by 25 
(which cuts two out of 25 by 38, or 
four out of 38 by 50), 17% by 22% 
(which cuts four out of 35 by 45), 
and 16% by 19 (which cuts six out of 
38 by 50). 

Each of these press-sheet sizes of- 
fers two sets of format possibilities, 
since it can be run either sheetwise 
or work-and-turn. The accompany- 
ing chart shows a simple form for 
arriving at the booklet possibilities 
which can be derived from a 19 by 25 
press sheet. You can figure out fairly 
easily, similar formats for sheets of 
17% by 2214, 1614 by 19, or whatever 
sizes fit efficiently on your presses. 

In working out folder formats, the 
range of styles and impositions is 
even greater than in the case of 
booklets. You will probably find, 


however, that the following styles 
will give your customers a suffi- 
ciently wide selection: four-page, six- 
page, eight-page parallel, eight-page 
right angle (or French fold), twelve- 
page parallel, and twelve-page letter 
fold, for each sheet size. 

You will note that on the specimen 
work sheet we have used untrimmed 
page sizes. Precise trim allowances 
can be worked out for each format 
individually, but that would be quite 
a task in itself. We strongly advise 
the following schedule, which as- 
sures sufficient gripper margin on all 
jobs you may run: 

No Bleed Bleed 
Folders: 

Sides aces ¥inch % inch 

Top and Bottom “inch % inch 
Booklets: 

BN wexconeues %6inch % inch 

Top and Bottom %inch % inch 

Once all the format possibilities 
have been listed and checked, it is a 
relatively simple matter to arrange 
them for reference, setting up tables 
and charts for (1) upright booklets, 
(2) oblong booklets, (3) upright 
folders and (4) oblong folders. Then 
you will have the complete range of 
sizes and formats that you can pro- 
duce most efficiently and profitably. 

Such tables will simplify estimat- 
ing and production-planning and 
also—which is much more important 
—they will give you an invaluable 
sales tool. These pre-checked for- 
mats will appeal to all types of print- 
ing buyers because they make sure 
economy and at the same time permit 
the greatest flexibility in design. 

In the concluding article of this 
series, we will consider ways and 
means of presenting and merchan- 
dising most effectively these more 

profitable and economical booklet 
sizes which you have figured out. 


* * 
Tax Filing Costs 


One of the tax burdens placed on 
business, that is seldom figured in, 
is the cost of making out the many 
tax reports required from all of us. 
The Toledo Scale Company has fig- 
ured that it has turned out 1,037 dif- 
ferent reports in the course of each 
year, as follows. 


Social Security Tax reports.... 147 
Sales and Use Taxes.......... 258 
Income and Franchise Taxes... 136 
Personal Property Taxes...... 134 
Miscellaneous Taxes .......... 362 

Toray 1,037 
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THE Type House, of New York City.— 
“Presenting the Type House,” French- 
fold announcement in black and brown 
on 8- by 11-inch pages, strikes a new note 
in layout and display, and is both char- 
acterful and impressive. Prospects re- 
ceiving it should not question your ability 
in handling important work. 

Curis F. OLSEN, INCORPORATED, of New 
York City.—Both striking and tasteful is 
your 121%4- by 184%4-inch light blue wove- 
stock broadside featuring the familiar 
quotation from “Hamlet,” “All the world’s 
a stage.” The 30-point Monotype 337 on 
such a large deckle-edge sheet made a 
piece well worth framing. Use of mono- 
type decorations in red and blue with the 
two light yellow underlays put life in the 
whole sheet. Typographically, your mail- 
ing piece is tops. 

CLARENCE MacDOoNALp, Goderich, Can- 
ada.—Specimens submitted by you are 
neatly arranged and effective. The only 
fault we can find with any of the three 
items is one on the statement where the 
main line is set in Broadway. We’re sure 
you will agree that, in comparison with 
other types used on these pieces, this face 
is unattractive. Indeed, few continue to 
use this style. However, it does have a 
certain amount of character and, in view 
of the good arrangement of the statement, 
will get by, but the point is made because 
for excellence the item doesn’t compare 
with the letterhead and card, both of 
which are top-notch. 

Ctaup Cross Company, of Fort Worth, 
Texas.—Your use of a blinding red glossy 
enamel for cover of your folder “Unusual, 
Striking, Impressive” completely lives up 
to the promise in your title. Printing on 
such a color with silver makes a decid- 
edly striking appearance. Inside stock car- 
ries out another example of fine selection 
of paper for attention purposes. The rough 
light blue stock gives readers a change 
of pace which rivets the interest. Typog- 
raphy, however, is rather ordinary on 
this inside fold; it does not sustain the 
high pitch of the rest of the folder, 
which is well above average. 

Donatp T. D1tter, of Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania.—The front and back foldover of 
your three-section folder are interesting 
because of the closely set horizontal one- 
point rules for three color bands over 
which you have printed your display lines 
in black. The rule-made bands are better 
than tint blocks for directing the eye. 
Used vertically on the inside spread at 
the left margin of each fold, the same type 
of bands give just the right separation 
value and interest addition. The entire 
piece supports your contention that “At- 


BY J.L. FRAZIER 


Items submitted must be sent to this department flat, not rolled 


or folded, and marked “For Criticism.”” Replies about specimens can’t be mailed 


tention Value Is Important in Design- 
ing Printing.” You have done so both by 
the bathing beauty photograph and re- 
strained typographic layout. 

Keys Printinc Company, Greenville, 
South Carolina—Your hangup card on 
“Codperate” is real good-will reminder 
printing which well demonstrates your 
ability in both layout and printing. The 
title, reverse panel in brown, with the 
face of the banana in the same color, 
draws one’s eye to the word which puts 
meaning into the copy that follows: 
“Remember the banana— Every time it 
leaves the bunch it gets skinned.” This 
48-point sans-serif type is well dis- 
played on the 12- by 9-inch card. Use 
of light yellow and light green for the 
banana illustration which is overprinted 
with the copy adds to the effectiveness. 
Tasteful use of white space sets off your 
firm name, even though it is compara- 
tively small. 


Frent of a folder designed and printed by the Fox 
Studios, Springfield, Illinois. Printed in black and 
white only, the face measuring 4 by 9 inches 


Drury Printinc Company, of Dayton, 
Ohio.—A mailing folder as well designed 
for the purpose and as impressive in lay- 
out, typography, and colors as “Orchids 
to You” for the Dayton Rubber Company 
seldom reaches this desk. Space precludes 
an adequate description, but thousands of 
printers received it and must not only 
have been impressed by its effectiveness 
and loveliness, but came to even higher 
regard for the products of your customer. 
Noting the coated stock used, the bril- 
liance of the violet orchids and the sharp- 
ness of the type, many who saw it doubt- 
lessly didn’t recognize it as an offset job, 
which it is. So it represents another bar- 
rier broken down and in doing so repre- 
sents a further service to the graphic arts 
industry as a whole. 

EXCELLENT EXAMPLES of display typog- 
raphy are included in the latest year book 
of the Department of Printing of the St. 
Albans School of Industrial Art, of Eng- 
land. Outstanding are the advertisement 
“Sailing East of Suez,” the “Nature Stud- 
ies” book cover in both “gold” and “sil- 
ver” on black, the advertisement “Medi- 
terranean Cruises” by J. Rance, and the 
page “Finally We Acknowledge.” The 
bullets between the sections of copy in 
the second paragraph on the last men- 
tioned are a bit too black. Also, some- 
what too much contrast is evident in the 
two weights of rules used for border and 
panel of “The Astorian” advertisement. 
Rules and ornaments are too extensive 
in a few items, yet none would rate the 
least satisfactory example as really bad. 

Eakins, PALMER & Harrar, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania——The program and menu 
for the dinner meeting in connection with 
celebration of the 500th anniversary of 
printing from movable types is not only 
beautifully done, but probably more ap- 
propriately handled than any printing we 
have seen for such an event. First of all, 
it is printed on heavy parchment stock, 
a feature creating correct atmosphere. 
Printing is featured by combined initials 
and scroll patterns, reminiscent of the 
work of Gutenberg, with copy set in what 
we consider the greatest of all the Black- 
letters, the comparatively recent Goudy- 
text of Monotype, a smooth and beautiful 
type if there ever was, or will be, one. 
Presswork is perfect; indeed, the black 
ink is a revelation in density of color. 
You have reason to feel very proud. 

Mark WEXLER, of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota.—The diagonal yellow band near the 
left side and across your business card, 
bleeding off at top and bottom, is striking 
with type matter arranged to conform 
overprinting it, although the lines might 
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Both sides of this folder by Swigart Paper Company, Chicago, 
were in brown and gray. The front fold was 6! inches square 





The Jay H. Maish Company, of Marion, Ohio, d d this taste- 
ful folder in light and dark green for announcing three new dis- 
tributers for the Howard Paper Company. Trim size 85 by 512 


be spaced out a bit. The rectan- 
gular bands of yellow in the lower 
right corner section overprinted 
with “Adver-Print” along the bot- 
tom and “Division” along the side 
counter the good effect of the di- 
agonal band and make the whole 
somewhat complex. If these solid 
panels made from 12-point rule 
were omitted and the copy over- 
printed appeared just below the 
line “Edward L. Goenen,” the 
piece would rate excellent instead 
of just good. Simplicity, the few- 
est number of parts exerting an 
individual appeal to the eye, is a 
cardinal principle of effective ty- 
pographical layout. 

THE BArRTONE Press, INCORPO- 
RATED, of Newark, New Jersey.— 
Your triple-fold announcement of 
offset and letterpress services is 
attention compelling right on 
through from the red “eye” sur- 
rounded by the black background 
on the front. The arrow labeled 
“Offset” pointing to the red pupil 
of the eye, and the semi-circular 
reverse lettering of “Letterpress,” 
works as a unit to give a striking 
cover. Repetition of the same de- 
sign and background effect on the 
inside, and use of a white stripe 
leading to the display lines, makes 
reading irresistible. Curving the 
two lines of display so that they 
surround your copy is a neat 
stunt, especially the way “Serv- 
ice” in red stands out where the 
two lines meet. The way you con- 
tinued the display lines as arrows 


to reproductions of the two styles 
of presses keeps the entire mailing 
piece in harmony. 

Wi1am E. Rupce’s Sons, New 
York City—Those who saw your 


The 14th Annual Exhibition of Fine Design in Chicago Printing, sponsored by the 


giant and cleverly illustrated 
folder, “We Stand in Awe,” no 
doubt got quite a chuckle out of 
it. Folding together two different 
colors of 26- by 1914-inch sheets 
to form the folder creates a strik- 
ing effect. Use of a sketch of an 
awestruck man on a stepladder 
as an attention device to draw the 
eye to the copy is very impressive. 
The puzzled-looking cartoon char- 
acter on page 2 was completely 
eclipsed for interest by the gent 
with the butterfly net chasing a 
nightshirted figure of the ghost 
of an “Idea,” which stuck out its 
tongue and waggled its ears in 
derision. Whoever worked out the 
plan of the folder captured his 
idea, especially from use of a 
mulberry sheet enclosed in an 
eggshell. Green and white ink is 
eye-resisting on such background, 
as is brown and gray-black on 
front and back folds. 

INSTITUTO ARGENTINO DE ARTES 
GraFicas, of Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina.—Late years have devel- 
oped in us ‘an ever-increasing 
respect for the accomplishment in 
graphic arts which has taken 
place in your progressive country. 
The 288-page “Anales Graficos” 
(Graphic Year Book) puts the 
U.S.A. to shame, for nothing com- 
parable has been done here since 
our own counterpart of the fa- 
mous “Penrose Annual” ceased 
publication at Hamilton, Ohio, a 
generation or more ago. Yours is 
somewhat different in that aside 
from exemplifying various proc- 
esses and examples it would seem 
to contain matter relating of cur- 
rent events, meetings and the 
like. Typographic treatment is of 
modern character. It is excep- 
tionally well done in all respects, 
inserts by various graphic proc- 
esses indicating Argentinian ad- 
vertisers have every facility for 
merchandising their products the 
business of printing can provide 
anywhere. 

R. RanpoLPpH Karcu, Rochester, 
New York.—Orchids to’ you and 
all having a hand in turning out 
the banquet program for the 
19th conference of the National 
Graphic Arts Education Guild. 
Atmosphere created by the Cas- 
lon Antique type, and the man- 
ner of its composition in con- 


Society of Typographic Arts, will open at the Newberry Library, 60 West 
Walton Place, on June 12th. 

You are cordially invited to submit printed specimens for this exhibit. 

These pieces may include examples of your work gs designer, producer 
or user: books, booklets, folders, broadsides, posters, stationery, 
pockaging, newspaper and magazine advertisements. 
Enclosed are several entry blanks, to be completely filled out and 
sent with your specimens to Mr. Ernst Detterer, Newberry 
Library, 60 West Walton Place, on or before May 25th, 1940. 
Additional entry blanks may be secured by calling 
Mr. Robert Askren, Delaware 3328. 
One hundred or more specimens of Fine Design in Printing will 

be selected for hanging. The Jury will grant on award or 

honorable mention to the best exhibit in each cassification. 


nection with the comparatively 
widely spaced pieced-rule page 
border, is reminiscent of the pa- 
tron saint of American printer- 
dom, Benjamin Franklin. Rules 
are battered and bent just enough 
to simulate effect of inferior ma- 
terials with which colonial printers 
worked, but the handcraft effect, 
reflected also in the type, is 
charming in itself and character- 
ful, of course. Topping off the 
aforementioned features of char- 
acter, the rough paper with dec- 
kled edges suggesting the hand- 
made variety, further indicates 
the thought and care given the 
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Inside spread of a two-color folder for the Society of Typographic Arts of Chicago. The color panel was in 
yellow and the type in black on white. Size of sheet open: 12 by 9 inches. Designed by Geo. R. McVicker: 
photogram; Ralph Weir, engravings; Ad Plate Engraving Company, printed, Cardy-Lund k Company 








item, copies of which will be re- 
tained as keepsakes by all having 
them for a generation or more. 

REARDON & Kress, of San Fran- 
cisco, California—Joyce Kilmer’s 
“Trees” received interesting treat- 
ment in your 11- by 164-inch re- 
production of the tree color photo- 
graph and text of the poem. Your 
full-color offset of the illustration 
is such that the entire piece is cer- 
tainly suitable for framing. Text in 
reverse color makes the poem text 
rather hard to read, especially with 
the initial letter of each line in 
orange and with ornaments be- 
tween lines, necessary where lines 
trail each other. The purpose of the 
entire sheet is caught quickly 
through your printing the line “But 
only God can make a tree” in capi- 
tals of Text letter, black on white 
beneath the double column of re- 
verse. This is perhaps the only Text 
style which is at all satisfactory 
used wholly in caps. Use of double 
rule borders to tie all together is 
effective, as is the enclosure of the 
entire sheet in the imitation wood- 
grained paper. 

Besout & Downs, of Cleveland, 
Ohio.—Your folder for The Ceilcote 
Company is well laid out, even 
though the face of the folder is 
filled with types and color panels. 
Due to the use of dull gold inside— 
the heavily shaded letters which 
simulate letters cut from wood and 
which are arranged to show per- 
spective—the trade name “Ceil- 
Por” stands out. Using the same 
dull gold for the lightly shaded 
“any surface” ties the two together 
well. The retiring shade of orange 
used for the display and signature 
background panels of the inner 


RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEEO 


layed. The cover in three colors is 
very striking, indeed, background 
being printed in bright green above 
and to left of a diagonal from 
lower-left to upper right-hand cor- 
ners, with bright red-orange cover- 
ing the left of the page. Copy, well 
arranged and displayed, overprints 
in black. It’s a fine and striking ef- 
fect any printer can accomplish with 
simple-to-cut rubber or linoleum 
plates for color. Considering the 
amount and character of copy and 
plates previously made for other 
purposes, inside pages are satisfac- 
tory, though by no means fine. The 
one thing you could and should 
have done better was to set display 
lines, subheads, and the like, in 
somewhat larger type. As done, the 
display is so little larger than the 
text as to scarcely stand out as such. 

Co.tumsBiA PrintTiInc Company, of 
New Haven, Connecticut.—Your old 
letterhead is good, but the new one 
is excellent. The old is rather too 
“tight” and the script used for the 
name line isn’t as satisfactory in a 
panel, square with the world, as 
upright roman would be. In this 
case the lines of the surrounding 
panel are too close to the lettering, 
particularly since it is slanting. The 
effect would be better if there were 
more white space between lettering 
and rules. But you didn’t ask about 
the old one, did you? Lettering of 
the name on the new one is char- 
acterful, layout is semi-informal, 
just enough so. Printed in dark and 
light brown on toned paper of re- 
lated hue it is decidedly impressive 
as well as pleasing. The name line 
in many styles of type would be too 
large, but the sans-serif lettering 
delicately outlined in dark brown 


Corner card design for number nine envelope was printed black over a green tint 


spread is somewhat too weak to be 
used for the subheadings, there 
being too little contrast between 
these and the white background of 
the paper. The fourth page with 
background colors of dull gold for 
the two panels makes a fine con- 
trast with the black display types. 
It sets off well, too, the solid base of 
yellow for the text. Presswork is 
excellent. 

J. Joun Hocan, of Leavenworth, 
Kansas.—Credit is due you for your 
handling of the 8%4- by 11-inch 
booklet, “Race Meet and Horse 
Show,” review of which, through 
oversight, has been too long de- 


with light brown inside gives the 
effectiveness of large size and the 
restraint that smaller sizes of other 
styles of type or lettering would 
provide. Again, congratulations! 
PREMIER ADVERTISING COMPANY, of 
Houston, Texas.—The fine blotter, 
“Grayda, a new Script Type of Un- 
usual Distinction,” is of interesting 
layout, and display is effective. 
There is just one suggestion which 
should be offered to effect improve- 
ment—the whole appears a bit 
loose, lacking in unity. Correction 
of two things would just about turn 
the trick. The dots in color around 
the top and left of the main display, 


THE BIGGEST MAN 
IN AMERICA 


Cleverly designed cover for a booklet issued in the cause of 
small business by National Small Business Men’s Association. 
Printed red and black on white. Trim size 4 by 72 inches 
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HODGE TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE CO. 


EVUCLID-SEVENTY-FIRST BUILDING +CLEVELAND 
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Unique use of one spot of color: red on green tint. The type 
was printed in blue. Large post card size: 51/- by 7-inch trim. 
Of considerable interest in this specimen is its typography 
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MARCH, 1940 
THE BUFFALO CLUB OF PRINTING HOUSE CRAFTSMEN 
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Prize-winning cover design in a contest put on by Buffalo Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen. Ed. Drenda drew illustration, super- 
vised typography. Trimmed to 6 by 9 inches. Black on tan stock 














Designed for the Grand Rapids Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 
The work of Garland Hughes. It is 6 by 9 inches, blue on blve tint 
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rounding on the left and extend- 
ing inward for a space just below, 
are too widely spaced. The effect 
would be much better with twice 
as many of the dots, which would 
mean reducing space between by 
half. The change would reduce the 
space above the signature which 
now is wider than margins below. 
This suggests the signature is a 
thing apart. Simplicity results in 
unity; it requires that there be 
the fewest possible number of dis- 
tinct and separate elements. Fi- 
nally, the purple of the band near 
the lower left-hand corner bleed- 
ing off at the left and round at its 
right-hand end is rather too 
strong for the small type over- 
printing in the other color, green. 

WIsH PRINTED ADVERTISING, Los 
Angeles.—The copy and idea be- 
hind the two blotters are good 
enough to convince prospective 
customers that you can do a bet- 
ter than average job of printing. 
“Here’s Something to Reflect On” 
has one of those polished steel 
imitation mirrors which are often 
used and with fine attention value. 
This disk centered in a printed 
frame suggests an old-fashioned 
mirror with realistic effect. Tying 
that into the idea that the cus- 
tomer reflect on the suggestion of 
letting the printer “in” on a sales 
problem is effective advertising. 
The light script headline gives too 
little contrast from the text for 
effective display, and the mirror 


ee of art 
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reader directly to your firm name 
which you have overprinted in 
black on silver. Typographically, 
you have simplified but striking 
unified printing in this blotter. 

Tom Acton, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado.—Your handling of the 
booklet, the triennial report of the 
Myron Stratton Home, is a suc- 
cessful handling of a difficult type 
of copy. The simple cover printed 
in red and embossed on light 
brown cover stock, itself embossed 
leather grain effect, is excellent. 
To have covered such beautiful 
stock with any extensive design 
would subject you to no small 
number of demerits. Text compo- 
sition is excellent, the Benedictine 
type being one too infrequently 
seen and a relief from types so 
delicate of line and depositing, ac- 
cordingly, so little ink on paper as 
to often be really hard to read. 
Lines are in no sense crowded, 
being seemingly one-point leaded, 
yet we’d like to see them two- 
point leaded. Margins are good, 
though the top margin is perhaps 
somewhat too wide. They should 
progress in width from back to 
top to front to bottom. Equaling, 
if not surpassing, the merit of the 
typography, presswork justifies 
high praise; halftones as well as 
type are exceptionally well printed 
on the dull-coated India tint stock 
and the use of deep green ink is 
also commendable. For the bright- 
ness and tone it contributes, there 
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Title page of a booklet of the Studio-School of Art, Cincinnati, was black on white 
stock trimmed to 91/2 by 814 inches. Same striking layout idea used in related pages 


reminded us of “now I see through 
a glass darkly” but otherwise the 
blotter is one of the best adver- 
tising pieces of the type we have 
seen for some time. “The Applause 
was Tremendous” is another good 
blotter. Applauding hands all 
pointing to the title and central 
figure direct the eye unavoidably. 
From there the copy takes the 


is no compensating disadvantage 
in any lack of clarity in type or 
values in the halftones. All in all, 
it’s a work all who had a hand in 
may well be proud of. 

J. W. CLement Company, Buf- 
falo, New York.—Better work 
than the Will Corporation catalog, 
“New Laboratory Apparatus,” and 
your house magazine, Clement 
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Comments, No. 150, is impossible 
to conceive. A full description is 
out of the question, but in the in- 
terests of idea seekers something 
must be said about the covers. A 
green reverse plate covers the 
734- by 1042-inch page of the first. 
Open in this is a circle 334 inches 
across, centered near the top, and 
below it the title of three lines in 
sans-serif caps four picas high 
spaced three picas apart and flush 
close to the right side, the second 
and longest line beginning ten pi- 
cas from the left side. In black, 
registered in the open circle, 
there’s a striking halftone illus- 
tration of a chemist at work, and 
bands extending across the page 
the height of the title lettering in 
white but broken for them. These 
bands are interesting for the fact 
that they start solid at top and 
bottom grading lighter as centers 
are approached, a feature of char- 
acter. Name and address in two 
lines also flush near the right, and 
also in black, follow the title. 
Letters, decoration, and border of 
the house magazine cover are 
made up from small ornaments, 
for the most part of “X” design 
suggesting cross-stitch needle 
work. Printed in several pastel 
hues on toned stock the effect is 
delightfully pleasing, a change of 
pace that’s bound to impress. 
Hype Brotuers, Marietta, Ohio. 
—While we can snipe at them a 
bit, the three items, at least two, 
are really commendable. The blot- 
ter advertising “Airport” bold 
condensed (a good sans-serif) is 
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438” at the left and “Marietta, 
Ohio” at the right, a long string 
of widely spaced hyphens con- 
necting the two parts of the line. 
As for giving the effect of a full 
line these hyphens might as well 
be omitted, so small are they in 
relation to the letters of the words. 
If these so-called “ears” (or are 
they?) were centered on the sig- 
nature line, the fount made “tele- 
phone” to equal the end so the 
name would be centered, two lines 
would become one and the form 
would not only be improved, but 


_ the matter above could be spaced 


out somewhat as it could be to 
advantage especially under the 
head. We’ve given you something, 
haven’t we? The orange second 
color on the folder “New Beauty 
in a New Way” is all right for the 
lines of display “bullets” and ini- 
tials on pages 2, 3, and 4, but too 
strong for the background design 
on the front page. If the plate here 
were bendayed, the whole effect 
would be improved. We’re writing 
you on another specimen, a letter- 
head, as space here to cover it is 
not available this month, and de- 
spite a rule that we cannot criti- 
cize specimens by letter. 

R. H. Stover & Company, Van- 
couver, British Columbia.—Your 
new letterhead in colors is much 
superior to the old symmetrical 
and uninteresting one in black 
only. Comparatively, the next one 
is quite dynamic, is of interesting 
effective layout. Of the three color 
combinations we prefer the one 
where the slogan is done in blue, 
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JOHN P. SMITH COMPANY, INC. “ 
EFFECTIVE PRINTING PLANNED AND PRODUCED 
193-195-197 PLATT STREET, ROCHESTER. N.Y 


Unique proof envelope printed in brown and tan on green stock. Size 12 by 9 inches 


characterized by strong, effective 
display. However, the face used 
for the block of “body” has defi- 
nitely contrasting stems and hair- 
lines whereas to combine best 
with the sans a more monotone 
roman, like Bookman, would be 
preferable. The second to last line 
is the signature in caps of the 
Airport in red, much short of full 
measure. The last line has “Phone 


stronger in tone than the colors 
used for this line on the others, 
which are too weak for clearness 
of print, but particularly because 
the whole design is not balanced 
with the line in the weaker colors. 
Study them and you'll get the 
point; indeed, the line might well 
be in only two colors, the black 
and orange, saving a run. The line 
under the name is not pleasing, 
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Buffalo Club of Printing House Craftsmen house-organ title page 
above and following page below. Colors: blue and black. Size: 
6 by 9 inches. Collaborators were Richard H. Templeton, Junior, 
George Greenberger, and Roy Barfuss. The latter was the artist 
who designed the cover used by THE INLAND PRINTER for June 


Cavatcade of Craftsmanship 


RICHARD H. TEMPLETON, je. 


Mucw Has B8eN wrITTEN concerning the invention of printing from 
movable type. Much more, unquestionably, will be written before che 
end of this, the Five Hundredth Anniversary Year. We feel chat Guten- 
berg’s invent:on has been so well covered by our craftsmen scholars, chat - 
it seems more fitting to review che developments in printing during chese 
five hundred years. 

In our opinion, the real significance of Gutenberg’s contribution was 





the engraving process of metal workers for his punches, 





due to the wide gap between the first part 
(address) and the second (the telephone 
number); the pair of colons in the center 
of this open space doesn’t fill the bill. If 
the line were in caps, the length could be 
made the same as the one above without 
that gap and without the type being of 
a larger point size. With so much of the 
other matter in upper- and lower-case 
there would be a further advantage. The 
small type at the right, part above and 
part below the rule across the sheet, could 
be made more pleasing by rearranging 
the lines above so the longest line would 
be near the top, the group tapering down. 
That smaller group below would be of 
more pleasing contour (outline) if the 
two lines indented because related to the 
preceding line in the lower small group 
were not indented so much. Indeed, these 
might be set flush with less space between 
the related lines than elsewhere to show 
the relationship by proximity. 

Sypney GrorceE Gray, of Perth, West 
Australia.—Your fine work on the tourist 
booklet “Mandurah” indicates excellent 
layout craftsmanship. Featured are nu- 
merous halftones cut in rounding lines 
to various interesting shapes, invariably 
bleeding off somewhere. It was a difficult 
matter to work the typography in, espe- 
cially with so much of it. With less copy 
the matter could be larger and more read- 
able; in fact, this is one of just two faults 
necessary to mention and it, frankly, is 
not your fault. Type without such thin 
hairlines, however, and which would de- 
posit more ink on the paper, would be 
easier on eyes like your reviewer’s. The 
other point concerns the colors of print- 
ing. There’s no question of the attractive- 


NO THANKS! 


We'll take 1940. We'll take 
the modern Linotype, too, 
because it’s made to meas- 
ure for 1940 streamlining. 
It’s the economy way to set 
type for your ads. Takes 
less time because it sets and 
casts type in one operation, 
mixes faces automatically 
_and saves alteration time. 
Pretty nice to know when 
you're smack up against a 
closing date. Everything is 


in your favor, gentlemen. 


FREDERIC 


RYDER 


COMPANY 
Tupegraphers 


Original post card was standard size (31/4 by 51/2) 
and was printed with tints green, type in black 


ness of the blue and brown combination. 
However, black, providing more contrast 
with the paper than brown would have 
resulted in the copy in small type being 
easier to read. The blue is pretty, also 
appropriate on vacation literature, but it 
is too weak for most of the lines of type 


printed in it and too strong for some of 
the illustrations, like that in the Scott 
Brothers space, where type in brown 
overprinting is scarcely decipherable. 
The effect is good on the advertisement 
to the right because the illustration 
there isn’t so “black” and because only 
parts of the cut impression are over- 
printed. Finally, the wavy lines in blue 
connecting illustrations in the forepart 
conflict with the brown type matter, 
suggesting these lines be bendayed and 
quite faint. Having set type ourselves 
and been handicapped from the start by 
having to follow certain ideas of the 
customer, we know responsibility for 
certain of the less satisfactory features is 
not chargeable to you. 

GREENE’s, of Inglewood, California.— 
“Press-ing Business!” is an attractive, 
impressive folder, French style, but 
with a short fold on the front. Issued to 
advertise installation of a new Miehle 
Vertical, the significance of the hyphen 
in the first word of the title is evident. 
The copy following, covered when the 
short fold is down, isn’t bad at all, in 
fact, alluring. It reads: “My Boss just 
got me (that’s my picture) to give you 
the best printing possible ... I’m the 
only one for miles around, so come up 
and see me sometime! I can print most 
anything from a postcard up to a 1314- 
by 20-inch sheet full of fine pictures— 
and do it at 3,600 excellent impressions 
an hour, if need be. I’m at . . .” Viewed 
folded there’s a one-inch band in light 
green across the bottom, also of the 
opened spread. The title appears in the 
open space above this band with the 
initial “P” in green. To the right of this 
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Celor is the mainspring of modern advertising. 


It wins instant attention, 


adds persuasion to the sales message, 
reproduces the product faithfully. 


Advertising men differ on the styling of advertisements. Some When you need color literature, come te Clement— for two reasons: 
1. Clement has the right equipment, including the 
most modern multi-color presses, to produce color 
literature quickly and economically. 


2. Clement has careful craftsmen, long experienced in 
color printing, manning its equipment and 
assuring you of the finest workmanship. 


swear by the NEWSY arrangement— others prefer the highly 
styled or Aice looking kind. We take no side in these pref- 
erences — our only purpose is that whether it be NEWSY or 
whether it be Aéce — the type should be well set. Our business 

is knowing how to set type well. And 


A courteous, intelligent Clement representative is at 
your service for consultation whenever and wherever 
you may need him. 


we know how to expedite work so 
costs are kept down and deliveries 
are prompt. If you like, our represent- 
ative will be glad to speak with you. 

J. W. CLEMENT CO. 


Printers Specializing in Consumer Literature 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT: EIGHT LORD STREET, BUFFALO, ©. Y. 
EW YORK OFFICE: 42 LEXINGTON AVENUE - DETROIT OFPIEE: 18m COVINGTON DRIVE _ 


The attention-compelling mainspring was on the inside back cover page of an 


Clever and striking use of type faces to carry an idea at a glance. The 
814- by 1l-inch catalog. No color used in contrast to preceding colorful pages 


colors selected are lavender and black, and its size is 834 by 1134 inches 
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short fold on visible space of the inner 
spread, of equal width, a cut of the press 
appears surrounded by pica-wide rules 
in green joining at bottom with top of 
the band. Outside this border at left, 
top, and right small display naming the 
press and all its qualifications appears. 
Neatly displayed on the back is copy 
soliciting inquiries for the presentation 
of ideas for letterheads and other items 
listed there. We dislike to point our fin- 
ger at anything so good in general, but 
the tight line spacing of the widely let- 
terspaced san-serif type of the signature 
group is unpleasing. For unity, there 
should be more space between lines than 
between words of those lines. The sig- 
nature group is the same on the blotter 
“You Should Worry” and the figures of 
the tiny calendar block so small as to 
be useless to many. 

Joun C. Meyer & Son, of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania——Your “1940 Model” let- 
terhead, bi-fold size, with name in two 
lines in 48-point of the new Grayda 
Cursive, is interesting and effective. It 
is original, so to describe it is to give 
other readers an idea. Across the 744- 
inch sheet an inch from the top edge the 
copy “Typographers . . . 129-137 North 
Twelfth Street ... Philadelphia” ap- 
pears in a 38-pica line of 10-point Fu- 
tura Medium caps, skilfully letterspaced, 
printed in gray. With its center a bit 
more than one-third the way from the 
left “John C. Meyer” appears in the 48- 
point Grayda in blue, bottoms of nor- 
mal lower-case letters all but touching 
the top edge of the gray line in Futura. 
Below the gray line “& Son” appears, 
the top of the ampersand and “S” 
touching the bottom edge of the letters 
of the gray line. This second blue line 
is indented from the beginning of the 
first one and its end is a couple of picas 
to the right of the end of the first blue 
line. This suggests a desirable free style; 
anything else than such handling of the 
two lines in blue would, we think, have 
been a serious mistake, yet we feel the 
second blue line might well have been a 
pica or a pica and a half more to the 
right. We may, perhaps, be extending 
our nose for a smash, but we suggest, 
too, that the first blue line “John C. 
Meyer” be raised so the bottom edges 
of the descenders just touch the top edge 
of the gray line as the tips of the as- 
cenders of the next touch its base. The 
general idea would be maintained, whit- 
ing out would, we think, be improved 
and the effect would not be confused as 
it is somewhat with the top blue line 
and the gray line mixing it at close 
quarters. Concluding, and to state posi- 
tively what has been already intimated, 
the heading represents invention, some- 
thing altogether too infrequent in this 
business of typography, the notable 
ability you have to accomplish which 
ought to be advertised. 

M. F. McGrew, of Crafton, Pennsyl- 
vania.—Yours is one of a number of so- 
called one-man shops the product of 
which many middle-sized and big plants 
might strive to equal. First of all, you 
have had the initiative to install and use 
up-to-date publicity types. Early book 
types have not been improved upon, but 
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MONTREAL Graphic ARTS Graphigues 


VOL. XV Ne 3 SPECIAL NUMBER NUMERO SPECIAL 





The 500th anniversary of the invention of printing from movable type was subject of this cover photo- 
graph used in the bilingual C di gazi Technique, which reviews general industrial sub- 
jects. The Montreal Gazette forming background is oldest newspaper of the city. Notice ingenious 
use of wood type set on mirror; also appropriate selection of cover subjects of THE INLAND PRINTER 


in foreground. Colors in original cover of Technique were red and black; the size 634 by 10 inches 
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Every piece of commercial printing is supposed to ac- Ho t+-+++H 








complish something « « « it either affords convenience 
and acts as a time-saver, or is intended to sell mer- 
chandise or some intangible service. If there is any 
question in your mind regarding the efficiency of your 
sales literature, we would like to discuss it with you. 
Our experience is at your service, without obligation. 
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This 9 by 4 inch blotter of the Bynum Printing Company was printed in both dark and light blue on a 
white unfinished stock. Text and star on the left panel, and overprinting on right, were in dark blue 
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Five hundred years ago printing with moveable types was begun . today there is not a successful 
business that does not use printing, either di i 


investigate. That is why many 
their printing entirely to us with confidence. Dial 2-5131 We will be pleased to talk with you 
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any other contact you make. » « + 
attractive, impressive. + + + 







reflects nothing but cheapness. « + + 






Your letterhead makes many more calls on people than 
It should be modern, 
The greatest extravagance is 
to use a poorly designed, unimpressive letterhead that 
If you are not satis- 


fied with your present stationery, may we offer suggestions? 
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NY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
ers 


AT THE SIGN OF THE RED PALE 


The top blotter, selling the printed salesmanship ability of Keller-Crescent, of Evansville, Indiana, 
was on white stock 9 by 4 inches, printed in black and orange. The two-angle layout is certainly a 
different arrangement. The balanced layout of Frye Printing Company had its three spots of color in 
a medium green, with type and logotype black on white stock. It has distinction, hasn't it? Its trim 
size was 312 by 81% inches. The calendar blotter of Bynum made use of a very light lavender tint, 
and had a three-dimension appearance with the red reverse in the foreground and the black text not 
too far in the background due to the round pointer of the calendar. Both lower blotters were trimmed 
4 by 9 inches. That for Gordon-Taylor, Incorporated, was light blue and a pink tint on white stock 


LET THESE BLOTTERS START YOUR IDEAS FOR THE BLOTTER COPY WRITING CONTEST 
ANNOUNCED ON ANOTHER PAGE OF THIS SAME ISSUE OF THE INLAND PRINTER 
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the newer display faces far surpass such 
evolved in previous generations. Featur- 
ing the reply side of your “Time to re- 
order” card a “picture” of a clock’s face 

and hands is clever, circles denoting the 

numbers with hands formed by rules 

and small “fist” ornaments at the ends, 

the minute hand pointing to the head 

at its right, the hour hand to your name 

above the copy ordering a reprint of 

some previous order which the recipient 

signs. While neat, most program title 

pages are centered so are not lively and 

stimulating. Contrasting with these is 

the striking title page for “Night Must 

Fall.” Everything but one is set flush 

on the right, lines beginning just short 

of the middle of the page. The exception 
is the large initial “N” starting the first 
line of the title. This extends into the 
left marginal space. It is no new layout 
idea, but it’s effective. Letterheads are 
more uniformly “new” than are the pro- 
grams. A double band of rectangular 
pieces in red suggest the product, brick, 
on Bilque’s heading, while that of 
Spears, painter, has a band of red made 
up of rules over which the second line 
is printed in black. This band is finished 
off by a “picture” of a brush cleverly 
made from rules suggesting the band 
has just been made by it. Clever! We’re 
not straining our eyes for any slight de- 
fects of spacing, if any exist, for the 
general excellence suggests none exist 
or, if existing, are overbalanced by the 
excellence of important features, layout 
and display. 

Acme Impressions Company of New 
York City—Your mailing series “Thus 
Spake Graphicus” probably is an out- 
growth of the Confucius sayings but 
you have an idea which I believe you 
could use as a permanent series, with 
benefit. I doubt not that after reading 
one of these 514- by 84-inch deckle- 
edge one-color folders, none of your 
prospects will overlook the others. But 
I do feel that you should depict the char- 
acter of “Graphicus” in some way. That 
will identify at a glance each of your 
folders. Your following the style of the 
King James Bible is not new, as you say, 
but you have handled it well. Care 
should be taken to see that the copy 
does not smack of the sacrilegious for, 
even though we may not have been in 
church since mother led us by hand to 
Sunday school, we still hold to certain 
religious principles. Your reference to 
the customer’s office as “thy Throne” 
would possibly give offense to others 
besides religious bigots. Your parody on 
the thirteenth chapter of First Corin- 
thians was, in my estimation, well done 
and clever. Of the four, I liked best that 
one about the ruler with bad dreams of 
his mailings. Copy concludes: J “And 
then up spake Graphicus the wise, 
‘Oh Master long may thy office last, 
but all these fears are needless if 
thou but dispatch to the master Im- 
printers—they will soothe thy pains 
with the ointment of ease and comfort. 
Indeed they are to be found in thy 
sight as Acme Impressions.’ {| And then 
up spake the King, “Thou has said wise- 
ly, call in these men, that I may tell 
them my needs, and live in Peace.’ 
Selah.—Graphicus.” 
















Criticism Requested 

Under separate cover I am sending 
you specimens of presswork turned out 
in our plant. I would very much ap- 
preciate detailed, constructive criticism 
of the presswork on these jobs. No ef- 
fort has been made to pick these speci- 
mens. You will note that under a strong 
glass the halftone dots in many cases 
appear gray in the center; also show a 
dark edge and a light line inside this 
edge, then gray in the balance of some 
solids. We are using good halftone ink 
but does it appear to be heavy enough? 
We are using non-melt rollers on cyl- 
inder and job-cylinder presses. Some 
cuts are copper and some zinc. Hand-cut 
overlays have been used in some cases; 
others have been printed practically flat, 
depending on length of run and grade 
of work. 

A little heavier and a more costly 
halftone ink, with more blue toner, 
would help. The presswork is about 
up to standard on this sort of work 
when produced under the conditions 
stated. You, of course, would like to 
produce better pieces of work. The 
start must be made with the pho- 
tography, which should be entrusted 
only to an expert so that you “can 
get it in the negative” and not have 
plates from high and low negatives 
in the same form. After expert pho- 
tography and platemaking unite to 
produce suitable plates, it is still ad- 
visable to use mechanical-cut over- 
lays in connection with thorough flat 
makeready to make the most of the 
picture. In their effort to “get it in 
the negative” some schools bring ex- 
pert photographers from a city a 
thousand miles away to make all the 
photographs for the annual. When 
this is not possible, the photography 
is under the direction of an expert, 
who himself makes as many of the 
shots as possible. 

Work of the engraver and press- 
man very largely is tied up with and 
depends on the work of thé photog- 
rapher. The united efforts of all 
three, together with suitable paper, 
ink, and press, are required to make 
a good reproduction. Photographic 


BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Questions relating to pressroom problems are solicited 


and will be answered by mail if an addressed and stamped envelope is enclosed 


prints for reproduction should be a 
bit lighter than ordinary. Very often 
the photographer may make a print 
from a foggy or gray negative with 
considerable contrast provided that 
the detail and focus of the negative 
are clear. These and other consid- 
erations, including proper lighting, 
perspective, the center of interest, 
and so on, are not overlooked by the 
expert photographer when making 
shots for reproduction. 

Anyone responsible for pictorial 
reproduction will do well first to take 
up a study of photography and in- 
clude among his advisers or con- 
sultants an expert photographer who 
has had experience in such lines. 


Wax Spot Carbonizing 


Would you be in a position to inform 
us where we could have wax spot car- 
bon work done? One restriction or an- 
other prevents us from utilizing the 
services of several firms doing this 
work. Two firms cannot supply spot 
carbonizing on bank checks and an- 
other also does printing and would be 
in direct competition with us. While we 
as yet do not have a large volume of 
spot carbonizing, it may increase in time 
and we would like to have a jobbing 
connection where we could have this 
work done. 

We are sending you names of 
firms which can give names of sup- 
pliers wanted, and not too distant 
from your location. Carbonizing on 
a large scale is on paper from the 
roll and as you are presumably 
printing on sheet-feed presses, this 
limits your field of suppliers to those 
concerns offering hot wax carboniz- 
ing on sheets. In most cases it is 
more satisfactory to print before spot 
carbonizing. It is a messy job to 
print direct on a carbonized surface 
because it piles on the drawsheet or 
tympan. You may find it practicable 
to do your own carbonizing rather 
than print on sheets, which may in- 
clude numbering, and afterward 
send the sheets to a concern doing 
spot carbonizing. 


Cylinder Press Wear 

We have a four-roller cylinder press 
that has been giving considerable trou- 
ble. This press was put in two years ago 
without having any rebuilding done on 
it. We have since run approximately 
two million impressions on it. My trou- 
ble is that in spite of careful makeready, 
the cuts at the top margins parallel with 
the cylinder will show wear after about 
fifteen to twenty thousand impressions. 
The cylinder is riding firmly on the 
bearers but there is a very noticeable 
bump when the cylinder first drops on 
the bed bearers. 

When the press was first put in, it 
seemed to be okay but lately I have had 
to add extra sheets under the form 
which had been taken off of the cylinder 
or the packing would start to pull out 
and sometimes break at the gripper 
edge. There are noticeable shiny strips 
on both bed and cylinder bearers. 

On a job recently run, the front page, 
which was a large halftone, showed a 
noticeable wear right through the mid- 
dle, for no apparent reason. If the trou- 
ble is in the journal boxes, what should 
be done? We realize that the press is 
old. The bed is riding the wheels but the 
tracks show considerable wear and feel 
quite bumpy when you run your fingers 
over them. The wear can be seen easily. 
Most jobs run on this press are color 
register work and hundred thousand 
runs of halftones, generally eight full 
pages of cuts, usually 25 by 38. In com- 
paring impression on reverse of sheets 
with other publications, I could never 
run my work, type especially, with as 
little squeeze, and get a good print. 

To print with minimum emboss- 
ment on the reverse of the sheet, 
you must have forms of new mate- 
rial, level and type high, and hard 
packing (with thorough makeready). 
In the presence of wear such as you 
describe, due to an overpacked cyl- 
inder, the first recourse is to pull 
the cylinder down harder on the 
bearers, and then readjust the rack 
and segment and the intermediate 
gear. However, this corrective is 
largely nullified if bed and cylinder 
bearers, wheel tracks and wheels 
and cylinder journals and boxes are 
badly worn. You may find it neces- 
sary, if lowering the cylinder and 
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adjusting rack and segment and in- 
termediate gear does not work an 
improvement, to install new bearers, 
tracks, and possibly wheels. Correct 
setting of the wheels is important. 
If the cylinder journals and boxes 
are worn oval, the cylinder and the 
brasses may be taken out, the jour- 
nals turned true and the brasses re- 
bored and fitted. While the press is 
“down” you could check the need of 
any other replacements or repairs, 
which could also be taken care of at 
the same time. 


Tint Fails to Take 

Can you explain the cause of a tint 
not taking when overprinted on a black 
halftone? Last year we did the same 
thing—ran the black first and then over- 
printed a tint with perfect results. This 
year we have trouble. Regular halftone 
black inks, manufactured by the same 
company, were used both years. We 
overprinted the identical cuts. In the 
same cut some areas printed nicely and 
others did not. That rules out the sug- 
gestion that the dots were overprinting. 
We juggled the register around, making 
sure that overprinting of dots was not 
the cause. The inkmaker was consulted 
and states it was not caused by crystal- 
lization of the black as the black cuts 
in the form would smudge the next day 
under pressure of fingers. This was a 
work-and-turn form and the pressman 
used linoleate drier in the black ink 
only. The inkmaker says this should not 
have caused the trouble. This is our first 
trouble of this nature. We have a quota- 
tion out on a large job calling for this 
double running of identical halftones 
with black ink and a tint. We want to 
avoid trouble. 

If you will examine the surface of 
the sheets with a glass, you may note 
deep brush marks and other defects 
in the coating. This denotes the pa- 
per is little if any better than “sec- 
onds.” With such paper you may ex- 
pect trouble in overprinting. Re- 
cently in printing a transparent tint 
over halftone black on a Number 
One coated paper, satisfactory re- 
sults with a nice gloss finish were 
obtained. On a cheaper paper there 
was hardly any gloss and the tint 
was dappled, piebald, or mottled as 
on your sample. By adding a suit- 
able compound, it was possible to 
print the tint so that it laid smooth 
but with a dull or mat finish. In this 
analogous case also we used the 
same inks and form on both papers, 
also the same makeready. 

From this it may be noted that 
your trouble is largely caused by the 
uneven absorption of the black ink 
which produces an uneven surface 
for the tint both where the dots 
overlap and on the blank spaces be- 











—  »cbut there is a vast difference between 


the mongrel and the pedigreed dog. 
There is quite a noticeable difference in 
- @ dif- 
ference in appearance, but more impor- 


a difference in RESULTS. We 


printed sales-literature, too . . 


tant... 
think we can show you how to realize 
a great deal more on your investment. 
Tell us your sales-problems. We'll be 
glad to show you what we have to 


offer you. 


THE JAQUA COMPANY. 
Ak oss 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 




















Both copy and illustration show a good 
way to put over the idea of difference be- 
tween average and high-class printing, and 
of the variation in results to be expected. 


tween. If you must use this paper, 
we suggest that you omit drier from 
the first-down color (black). If you 
must use the sheet heater, turn the 
gas low. Before the black has dried, 
that is, when set so that the sheets 
may be handled without smearing, 
follow with the overprinted color. 
Even so, it may be necessary to add 
to the tint some compound recom- 
mended by your inkmaker to help 
it take on the biack and this paper. 
Before proceeding with the contem- 
plated job, run some trial sheets on 
this paper, and on a Number One 
coated, under the conditions recom- 
mended above, and note the results. 


Fake Four-color Prints 

I am enclosing a copy of a fake four- 
color job which interests me and I would 
like to know the process and also have 
some information on the inks used and 
where they can be obtained. 

The halftone plate is first printed 
in halftone black ink. An impression 
is pulled on the drawsheet. A dis- 
carded halftone plate or electro of 
the same size is substituted for the 
black halftone just printed but is 


turned face down and on the bottom 
of the wood base is glued a piece, of 
sandpaper, of rather fine grain, just 
large enough to cover the wood. This 
sandpaper serves as an improvised 
tint plate. The parts of the print to be 
printed in yellow are overlaid with 
cardboard on the print on the draw- 
sheet. The press is washed up, inked 
up in yellow, the yellow run made, 
and so on for each color. Transparent 
halftone or process-colored inks are 
utilized. If necessary, the discarded 
plate may be removed from the wood 
base to keep the sandpaper type high 
or a trifle lower to obtain clean ink- 
ing by the rollers, which should not 
ink the paper between the bits of 
abrasive. Of course, a regular tint 
block with halftone screen etched 
dots could be used for this stunt and 
will work cleaner with less trouble. 


New-Type Corrosion 

A reader writes as follows: “I no- 
ticed in your March issue an item 
about type corrosion in Hawaii. We 
have the same trouble in Trinidad, 
British West Indies, as the climate 
is damp and the humidity is high. I 
have not solved the problem entirely 
but have found that by inking the 
new type well and washing it before 
it is placed in the cases, corrosion is 
reduced. In fact, I do not have any 
type which was washed in this way 
that has begun to corrode. However, 
we will see what happens in a year 
or more of time. I should be glad to 
pass this information on, if it will be 
of any help to others.” 


Imprints on Cellulose 

Possibly you can give us some in- 
formation as to printing moisture-proof 
cellulose tissue by letterpress, without 
heat. I believe this is impossible but I 
am trying to get a better result than we 
have been getting. The enclosed samples 
were not printed by us except that we 
imprinted the list of ingredients. You 
will notice that the ink listing ingredi- 
ents does not hold. 

According to our latest informa- 
tion, heat from an electric hot plate 
or oven is needed to make a special 
ink stick to moisture-proof cellulose 
tissue. However, advances in ink 
making have been so rapid recently 
that the sort of ink you want may 
now be available. We are sending 
you names of concerns which have 
the latest reliable information. If you 
will send them full information as to 
press and other details, they will co- 
operate with you. If heat must still 
be used, they will have helpful ideas. 
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Stitches and Cover 


We are enclosing with this letter, a 
magazine which we print each month 
and are quite proud of. We try to im- 
prove it with each issue. We run the 
magazine sixteen pages up, mixed form 
of slugs, stereos, and electros, mounted 
on wooden base, on a cylinder press. 
Cover is run separate, four pages work 
and turn. We also fold the magazine, 
thirty-two pages, making two signatures 
and cover, and then offset the back plate 
of our cutter to trim them. 

We use a perforator on our folder to 
let the air out, which perforates at the 
top of the magazine. We seem to get a 
wrinkle, which you may note, at top of 
pages and near the fold, especially on 
center spread and on pages 51 to 58, 
both inclusive. It is very faint until it is 
trimmed when it becomes very notice- 
able. Can such wrinkles be avoided? 


Stitching cover and magazine as 
thick as this with two saddle stitches 
is likely to cause wrinkles in trim- 
ming. You might try three saddle 
stitches and stacking the piles lower 


when trimming with split back gage. 
If the wrinkle continues to show, 
you have the alternative of using 
three side stitches and glued-on 
cover, the standard method as used 
on THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Invisible Ink Wanted 


We understand that there is an ink on 
the market which when printed is not 
visible but that after the printed sheet 
is dropped in water the printing can be 
read easily and will fade away again 
when the sheet has dried. Can you ad- 
vise us about this invisible ink? 

This ink was introduced as made 
by a secret formula a few years ago 
but some printers made their own 
and an article describing their prod- 
uct appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Other than glue-composition rollers 
are employed with this ink. Chemists 
state that a writing fluid with the 
same characteristics is mixed from 
linseed oil, ammonia, and water. 
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it must take lots 
of practice to do 
That So nicely. 

















Hope you'll not object, sir: 
to my sending the boy out . 
x, to buy you 8 cob pipe,sir? 











Tohn 7. NOLF 








“In the Days That Wuz”—Gentlemen Both 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 


Troubled With Workups 


I am sending you sample of a job 
which we run frequently on our cylin- 
der presses and with which we always 
have trouble galore from spaces working 
up. Justification, I'll say, is perfect. Type 
and slugs are machine cast. Illustrations 
are type high (wood mount), positively 
no bind in lockup. All metal furniture is 
used in lockup. Chase is solid to bed, 
then we plane down and re-lock up. De- 
spite everything we can do the spaces 
will come up. Used sinkers all over form 
as a last resort but still no success. I 
wonder if there is anything you can sug- 
gest that we haven’t already tried. 

As there are numerous cuts on 
wood bases in this form, we suggest 
that you examine these bases. If they 
are not rectangular, they can cause 
workups during the run even though 
they apparently lock up okay. Non- 
pareil wood reglet is better against 
material that works up, when rest of 
the furniture is metal. 

Are you sure there is no spring in 
the chases? Furniture against out- 
side of chases should be almost as 
long as chase. It should be held by 
side locking as well as by the clamps. 
The edges of the chase should be 
true to a square without bow. Stale 
beer has been recommended as an 
adhesive spread over the bottom of 
the form to combat obstinate cases 
of workup and there are adhesives 
on the market for this purpose. Slug- 
high sinkers, sold by paper dealers, 
have been widely praised. Direct- 
thrust quoins, one at the foot of each 
separate page, are also helpful. Extra 
care in spacing out for lockup is 
needed. Two pages the same depth 
will not always lock up the same, 
owing to different materials in the 
pages, and the page yielding more to 
squeeze may have to be shimmed 
with extra spacing material, which 
at first glance may not have seemed 
necessary. 


Photo-gelatin Printing 

One of our customers has brought the 
enclosed card and asks by what process 
it was printed. Can you give us the in- 
formation he asks for? 

It is a specimen of photo-gelatin 
printing, variously termed also col- 
lotype, lichtdruck, and albertype. 
The process was first used on a large 
scale in this country for pictures of 
actors and scenes of motion pictures 
for display in theater lobbies. The 
continuous tone, obtained without 
the use of the screen, deep shadows, 
mellow halftones, and low plate cost 
have made a welcome for the process 
in many fields. While relatively a 
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simple process, the most exacting 
care is required and air-conditioned 
plants are the rule. It is a compara- 
tively slow process on the produc- 
tion press so is not competitive on 
long runs unless a certain quality 
must be had in the print. Convertible 
lithograph presses were formerly 
used but recently offset presses have 
been adapted to this process, thereby 
widening the range of stocks avail- 
able for use with this process. On 
jobs requiring continuous-tone prints 
of high quality in single or multi- 
color, photo-gelatin process is in de- 
mand and it is competitive in runs of 
up to ten thousand of sheets 41 by 61 
inches. The book department of THE 
INLAND PRINTER has a handbook of 
collotype for sale. 


Wax-engraved Plates 

We have a very good customer for 
whom we have been doing work for 
quite some time. As this client is satis- 
fied with our work, he wants us to han- 
dle the printing of a music hymn book 
for him and also to furnish him with 
prices on wax-engraved music plates. 
We have written to several wax engrav- 
ers and also to some music printers who, 
we figured, might have their own wax- 
engraving facilities. The regular trade 
engravers that we wrote to do not make 
music plates and the music printers have 
everything made in such a manner that 
they claim nobody except a regular mu- 
sic printer can use such plates. We don’t 
like to refuse whatever business we can 
get nor disappoint a customer. 


The production of wax-engraved 
music plates has decreased since 
much of music printing is produced 
by photomechanical means, either by 
offset or by letterpress from zinc line 
engravings. We are sending you the 
name of a firm from which you may 
get the name of a wax engraver turn- 
ing out music plates for the trade. 
Suggest that you examine the possi- 
bility of producing music copy by 
photomechanical means. 


Can You Answer This? 

Is it possible and practicable to place 
some sort of ink pad on the type bed of 
a job cylinder press (in place of type or 
plates) and a silk-screen or other sten- 
cil over this pad; then proceed to print 
at usual speed after removing the ink 
rollers? The ink pad would be like a 
stamp pad and be filled with ink before 
making a run. 

We doubt the practicability of the 
method but it is possible that some 
modification of it is in use, so we are 
sending you a list of manufacturers 
of equipment for silk-screen and 
other stencil work from whom you 
possibly may get some useful data. 
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AN AUSTRALIAN FRIEND SENDS PRESS- 
ROOM A LETTER PACKED WITH FACTS 


I can vouch for press on which sheet, 
20 by 30 inches, was printed, as it has 
been tuned up during past year. Person- 
ally, I have thought the blemish in the 
inking might be due to a weakness in 
rolling power. As you know, the dis- 
tribution on this press consists of geared 
steel rollers between composition rollers, 
set angle-wise across the ink table. This 
gives greater distribution on the gear 
side of the press. I thought the form 
rollers became starved of color, on the 
feed side, after each form roller com- 
pleted a full turn on the face of a large, 
solid plate, and I wondered if a differ- 
ence in roller size would help, say roller 
No. 1, 31%4 inches; No. 2, 3 inches; No. 3, 
3% inches; and No. 4, 3 inches, although 
I usually use No. 4 as a storage roller 
on full-size forms owing to the repeat 
that develops. What I don’t understand 
is that the litho printers have been 
doing these big solids for years past 
from stone, and today, either direct from 
plates or by the offset method, appar- 
ently without any trouble. I must con- 
fess I said this job could be done by 


letterpress, having tried out other shops - 


on it without satisfaction. My employers 
are not making any kick about my job 
only I, myself, am not quite satisfied. 
About rubber blankets, there are lots 
of quite well-thought-of houses here 
using them. Some use a blanket about 
.035 of an inch thick as a permanent 


packing, and hang makeready and 
manila drawsheet over the top on two- 
revolution presses. On English-built 
Wharfdales (stop cylinder) they use a 
sheet of rubber about .010 of an inch 
thick over makeready and a manila 
over it. It does save makeready sheets 
and makes a definite impression on 
printed sheets. Very happy to say I 
adopted the point system of makeready 
as explained in “Problems of Pressman- 
ship” sent me by C. B. Cottrell & Sons 
Company, back in 1906, and consider it 
the best method I have ever seen or 
heard of and I have been doing my job 
since 1892. I first met THE INLAND PRINTER 
about 1896. It has been of great help to 
me and an example to try and get up to. 
I am sending some postage and would 
be glad if you could send me some sam- 
ples of good flat-bed letterpress print- 
ing, like inserts from Quadri Color 
Company and Zeese+Wilkinson Com- 
pany that appeared in THE INLAND 
PRINTER years ago, or a catalog like that 
of Sears, Roebuck & Company around 
1905-1910. I sent some samples to THE 
INLAND PRINTER around 1920 that were 
well spoken of. I would like to say that 
I think productions like the National 
Geographic Magazine and the Ladies 
Home Journal are just wonderful. If you 
can put me in touch with a pressman 
who would like to correspond with me, 
I would be very thankful. 


Here is The Pressroom’s reply. In it are many reminiscences of earlier 


times, and replies to various questions asked by Island Continent friend 


If any pressman wishing to corre- 
spond sends in his name it will be 
forwarded to you. “Problems of 
Pressmanship,” by “Chuck” Reid, 
then foreman pressroom, Kalkhoff 
Company, New York City, has long 
been out of print. It was a model 
handbook in its day. “Chuck” has 
long since joined the great silent ma- 
jority. Thousands learned the point 
system from the handbook. Cottrells 
are now leaders in the magazine and 
commercial rotary press field after 
retiring from the flat-bed end. The 
Ladies Home Journal and the Sears 
catalogs were produced on Cottrell 
rotaries. Our old friend, George 
Chandler, was in charge of the Sears’ 
rotary room in those days. Admit- 
tedly one of the cleverest and most 
resourceful pressmen of all time, he 
has eased the pace, in his declining 
years, in the supply business in his 
home city, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. As though it were yesterday, 
I recall George walking in on a job, 
part of which was running two Hoe 


stop cylinders, both of them sewed 
up with long catalog runs on news- 
print. The fly sticks under the feed- 
boards were slapping the large 
sheets, 60-pound basis, down on flat 
tables in fine disorder, requiring a 
lot of hand jogging. George imme- 
diately made joggers and placed 
them on the tables. He had been 
foreman and superintendent in lead- 
ing plants until a few years ago when 
he just got tired of the depression, 
tired of laying off help and working 
the rest of the force part time, and 
retired from the scene in which he 
never had a superior. He retains the 
respect of all who ever worked 
with him. 

The color plants are quite differ- 
ent today. The old Zeese-Wilkinson 
plant of glorious memory has gone 
offset. The great Crowell plant, 
home of Woman’s Home Companion, 
American Magazine, Collier’s, and 
others, with circulations in the mil- 
lions, just recently installed three 
rotagravure presses costing over a 
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million dollars, typical of a definite 
trend. That plant was my kinder- 
- garten and when I walked in they 
still had Peerless platens with a tog- 
gle impression and Campbell and 
Huber-Hodgman cylinders, along 
with Scott and Cottrell rotaries, 
newly acquired. There weren’t over 
fifty pressmen and feeders in the 
pressroom which now employs al- 
most 1,000 and operates continuously, 
day and night. Offset and rotagra- 
vure have definitely arrived. 

Referring to your inking problem: 
The distributors, set at an angle of ten 
degrees, are thus better able to break 
up the film from the ductor. Is it 
possible that your press is not fitted 
with the stack of rider rollers, stand- 
ard equipment over here, which 
gives ample reserve supply of ink 
and is used on the heaviest solid 
forms? Better inks, with more con- 
centrated color strength, are used for 
offset because of the thinner film and 
the nice balance of ink with water 
required. You can get the same grade 
of ink for letterpress solids on order. 
Remember, however, the ink must 
also be suited to the paper, the press, 
and the atmospheric conditions prev- 
alent. In litho work, the printing is 
from a plane; in letterpress it is from 
a relief, or cameo, surface, the latter 
requiring a certain shortness else the 
ink would not print sharp but run 
down on the shoulders and fill the 
bowls of the letters and the spaces 
between dots of halftones. At the 
same time, the shortness must be 
controlled so that the ink has length 
enough to follow the fountain roller, 
distribute, level out, and lay smooth 
on the solid plate, with enough tack 
to transfer from plate to paper 
smoothly. With an ink strong in 
color, not so much need be carried. 
If the ink has the right body for the 
paper, the press, and prevalent at- 
mospheric conditions— which in- 
cludes correct flow, length, and tack 
—the printing of solids does not pre- 
sent the problem encountered when 
an unsuitable ink is used. 

When good coverage is not ob- 
tained with ink at hand, the ink- 
maker should be consulted and gen- 
erally, from his wider experience, he 
can give the answer. As a general 
rule, litho pressmen have more ex- 
perience conditioning inks than those 
in the letterpress division. This is 
largely because a wider range of 
multicolor work has always been 
common to lithography. 





Those Who Think They Know All 


By JOSEPH J. DRYER 


@ ONCE UPON A TIME there lived a 
man who was smarter than all the 
other men in town. He was the man 
who “knew it all.” It must have been 
true for he readily admitted it, him- 
self. Others had their doubts! 

When the town parson asked him 
why he did not attend church ser- 
vices, “Why?” this man replied. Just 
like Baby Snooks does on the radio. 
This man of the superior intellect 
modestly told the parson that he 
could learn nothing from his preach- 
ing, because he “knew all the an- 
swers.” He had read part of the Bible 
when he was a little boy and it was 
nothing but “old stuff”; church-going 
was all right for women and children 
who liked to be amused by the stories 
therein but that book was not for he- 
men like him. 

“All right, Jake,” said the parson, 
“if you want to go to Hades, if that 
be your choosing, be that choice on 
your own head.” To which the “man 
who knew it all” replied, “Well, par- 
son,.if I go to Hades when I die, I'll 
be smart enough to know how to get 
out of that place, too.” 

This may seem far-fetched—but is 
it? If we look around, and we needn’t 
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look far, we can see just such fellows 
at our very elbows. They’re of a type 
that is rapidly turning into a class so 
smart that everything they do or say 
is right and everything the “other fel- 
low” does or says is wrong. You can’t 
tell them anything and you can’t rea- 
son with them, for verily they are the 
fellows who “know it all.” 

As example, let us take a small 
business man—one who does under 
$1,000,000 business a year. As these 
“small” business men do some 67 per 
cent of all the business in the coun- 
try, let us take one of them doing, 
say, $50,000 a year. This fellow is a 
merchant in a smaller city and be- 
cause he “knows it all,” he wants 
nothing to do with his fellow mer- 
chants. He “does not believe in ad- 
vertising,” he does not belong to his 
trade association, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and is sure that “going to 
church” is nonsense and, of course, 
makes no contribution for any church 
work or spreading of the Gospel. He 
works his help to the limit of regula- 
tory laws and sometimes flaunts the 
laws. He has no code of business 
ethics and will not adopt or apply ac- 
cepted business practices. His “code” 
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is himself, egotistic, selfish, domineer- 
ing—and disgusting. 

Naturally, such a business (?) 
man, extracting his “pound of flesh” 
from all with whom he came in con- 
tact, has nothing in common with his 
competitors. When the secretary of 
the trade association called upon him 
soliciting his membership this “man 
who knows it all” replied, “What 
for?” The secretary explained that it 
was logical that he should join with 
his fellows in the same line of busi- 
ness to discuss problems that were 
common to all, unite for credit pro- 
tection, meet together at certain in- 
tervals to know each other better, 
study fixed costs, taxation, and pro- 
posed legislation, and, finally, en- 
deavor to agree upon stabilization of 
business to the end that all in the as- 
sociation might make a profit. 

“You want to become price-fixers, 
eh, and gouge the public that feeds 
us? I want you to understand, Mr. 
Secretary, that I am an honest man 
and don’t believe in holding up prices 
or fleecing the customer. I am thor- 
oughly capable of running my busi- 
ness as I see fit to run it and don’t 
want to be told what I am to do by 
any upstart secretary who has no 
further interest in his members than 
drawing his fat salary and high-hat- 
ting the members who are suckers 
enough to pay dues. I am not inter- 
ested in your idea at all, Mr. Secre- 
tary—and there is the door—Good 
afternoon.” 

I have been one of these “small” 
business men in my town for thirty 
years. And hardly a day goes by that 
I can’t learn something. I have al- 
ways been a member of my trade as- 
sociation and have always been able 
to pay my bills—and have a little 
over. The United States Department 
of Commerce a few years ago, after 
a survey that was very thorough, re- 
ported that of all failures in the past 
decade 86 per cent of such failures 
(individuals and firms) never were 
affiliated with the trade association 
of their business or industry. So there 
must be something good in the trade 
association, good that may not be 
seen right on the surface but which is 
there to use collectively for the com- 
mon welfare. 

If these “men who know it all” 
could be counted I am quite sure we 
would find a majority of them are 
price cutters and unable to pay their 
bills in some cases. Non-coéperation 
is the rope that hangs them. 
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I know there is not one member in 
the association I belong to that is on 
the C.O.D. list with the supply men. 
As to failures, in the past ten years, 
only one firm belonged to his trade 
association when it passed out, and 
there were ameliorating circum- 
stances in that case. 

This is no general brief for any 
trade association. There are some 
members who, if they do not “know 
it all,’ believe they are superior to 
their fellows. No one blames anybody 





for honest egotism when it is backec 
up by results and a successful record 
But the “know-it-all” whom I am 
talking about is the fellow who is 
agin’ everything and for nothing. 
He is a credit to no one—and least of 
all to himself. He is fooling no one 
but himself. And the sheriff will be 
camping on his doorstep one of these 
days as sure as the Lord made little 
red apples. Bills and taxes have to be 
paid from earnings—not by “know- 
ing it all.” 


First Year Printers Drill on Costs 
By THOS. C. RYTHER 


@ Many scHoots of printing are do- 
ing a good job teaching students how 
to run linotypes, operate presses, im- 
pose pages, lock up forms, design at- 
tractive layouts, and the like. The 
South Dakota State College printing 
department goes farther. It tries to 
make sure no student is graduated 
without also knowing how to arrive 
at the correct selling price for every 
piece of printing he produces. Cost 
factors are drilled in unrelentingly. 

Why is this phase of the printing 
business given special attention in 
the course of instruction? Because 
one of the ills of our industry is 
caused by printers becoming plant 
owners and having to learn cost es- 
timating from painful experience. 
Many have paid dearly to learn that 
a piece of printing must be sold for 
more than just the bare cost of the 
labor and paper stock put into it. 

For several years, a thorough 
course in costs and estimating has 
been required of juniors and seniors 
as a prerequisite to graduation. Such 
instruction usually fell on attentive 
ears. However, the student was often 
more confused than enlightened by 
production schedules, paper price 
lists, cost-finding fundamentals, cost 
accounting, “Franklin Price List,” 
“Par for Printers,” and the like. At 
best, the instruction didn’t penetrate 
deeply enough to be retained unless 
straightway put to use. 

A new system was adopted two 
years ago which is more practicable. 
Like most plans that work, it’s simple, 
itself. Students now start to get their 
costs and estimating fundamentals 
the day they start the printing course. 
All that remains to be done when 
they reach junior and senior years, 
is to codrdinate and put into work- 
ing shape what they have already 
learned. They are already well versed 


in the fundamentals. Thus, the costs 
and estimating course proper is now 
broader and more comprehensive 
than it was before. 

Freshmen printers are taught in 
their mathematics class how to figure 
the correct amount of paper stock for 
any given job, including the neces- 
sary spoilage, or manufacturing mar- 
gin. Using all price lists available in 
this territory, they are taught also to 
figure the cost of any quantity of any 
kind of paper stock, including freight 
to their plant. Yes, and they are re- 
minded constantly that even the 
dumbest dime-store clerk knows that 
the retailer always adds a margin for 
profit! 

The student who starts to operate 
a line-casting machine is taught im- 
mediately how to figure the number 
of ems of type he sets in an hour, a 
class period, or a day. Nor is that all. 
Average production schedules are 
kept before him that he may know 
how much he should set in a given 
time. He also sees the difference in 
time requirements between straight 
matter and other more difficult kinds 
of composition. 

The same scheme is carried out in 
all other departments. The student 
must punch a time clock and check 
his time on a majority of typography, 
stoneroom, pressroom, and bindery 
projects. The time element is stressed 
more and more as he progresses. 

Thus when the student, as a junior 
or a senior, takes up the estimating 
course proper he already knows how 
to figure fairly accurately time re- 
quirements for all operations, and 
costs of materials. Guided by stand- 
ard production schedules, he can 
spend more time on figuring actual 
jobs. He soon discovers why a printer 
can’t stay in business with a flat one 
dollar an hour charge! 
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Editorial Offset Hopes 


Check enclosed is to purchase copy of 
“Photolithography and Platemaking.” 
It is sent you instead of book depart- 
ment, in order that I may get your im- 
pression if my theory about offset may 
materially improve the situation caused 
by so many major newspaper suspen- 
sions in the past few years. 

Most publishers seem to be looking at 
offset merely as a way to continue re- 
duction of costs. Few seem to grasp its 
real significance. 

In many of the medium-sized and 
metropolitan cities where papers have 
folded up due to “rising labor costs and 
increased price of news-print” there 
are potential openings for alert pub- 
lishers. With early experimenters in 
the field proving the merits of offset 
lithography, any persons who aspire to 
break up what may become a vicious 
newspaper monopoly, may take heart. 

Money saved from composition econ- 
omies could go into added editorial 
merit. Outstanding successes in past 
decades have been all due to the edi- 
torial worth of the newspaper. It is al- 
most tragic for our present crop of 
publishers to let the maze of mechanical 
and business details becloud their edi- 
torial vision. 

I’ve tried to find some sort of a school 
where I could acquire enough of a 
background to be of value to me when 
the opportunity comes to try offset in 
a small way. Chicago School of Printing 
offers only a course in platemaking or 
a course in pressmanship, but will give 
me only the alternative of one or the 
other and not a short course where I 
can get a smattering of both. 

If you have any other offset literature 
around that is for distribution or sale, 
I'd appreciate if you would advise me 
of it—Printer, Crookston, Minnesota. 


We are of the opinion that the 
above letter is perhaps an expression 
of the thoughts and ideas of many 
newspaper men and others through- 
out the country. Undoubtedly news- 
paper printing by the lithographic 
offset method of production is begin- 
ning to make the printing industry 
sit up and take notice. Here’ is one 
individual searching for a new out- 
look in connection with the editorial 
technique. Our correspondent is evi- 
dently satisfied that a substantial 








material saving can be made in the 
production of a newspaper by the 
offset method. The application of this 
monetary saving to an improved edi- 
torial policy and the placing of news- 
paper publication upon a_ higher 
standard is a new and hopeful note. 

Such an ideal is worthy of appre- 
ciation, especially in these days when 
in many instances dollars and cents 
seem to be the primary inspiration. 

In our answer to another reader 
we are printing a list of offset schools 
which can be referred to by our cor- 
respondent. We have also sent him a 
list of literature which may be help- 
ful to him in a study of photo-offset 
technique. 


Reason for Poor Printing 


In the attached envelope, find two 
samples of an offset job we recently 
turned out. We would like your opinion 
as to the reason antique wove stock 
could not be used, whereas the Max- 
well offset ran satisfactorily. Pressman 
claimed that the paper was not adapted 
for offset work.—Printer, Toledo, Ohio. 


After thorough examination of the 
printed sheets you enclosed, we are 
definitely convinced that the cause 
of the bad printing had nothing at all 
to do with the paper upon which the 
job was printed. On the paper which 
you claim could not be printed satis- 
factorily, we find that one side shows 
a much cleaner print than either side 
of the sheet you claim is all right. 

The poor print indicates a bad case 
of plate oxidation, caused by the 
plate being allowed to dry during a 
press stop; the wet plate should be 
gummed up and fanned dry when a 
press stop has to be made. There is 
also a strong possibility that your 
dampers had become smooth and 
greasy from being too long in the 
press. Either one of these factors 
could cause the condition shown. 

We have no doubt that the paper 
maker could show you some fine off- 
set work printed on the paper you 
complain of. 









BY JOHN STARK 


Questions about offset are welcomed 


and will be answered by mail if stamped, addressed envelope comes with letter 





Transfer Paper Formula 

We have been using ever-damp trans- 
fer paper for some of our work and our 
source of supply has been overseas. 
Since this has been stopped, the paper 
we are now using is not up to the 
former standard. Can you give us a 
formula for this material which would 
be as good as the European paper?— 
Prover, Omaha, Nebraska. 

To make a transfer paper, partic- 
ularly an “ever-damp” paper, a 
high-grade stock must be chosen. 
The better the stock, the easier it 
will be to obtain successful results. 
Particularly in the case of an “ever- 
damp” paper, any soft, loose-fiber 
stock should be avoided. A hard- 
sized wove supercalendered paper 
is perhaps the best. One that is tub- 
sized is somewhat too tough, and in 
addition is expensive. 

A recipe that involves the use of 
hot water to remove the paper from 
the stone or metal surface after 
transferring is made of cooking gela- 
tin, 2 ounces, water 16 ounces, glyc- 
erin 4 ounces, carbolic acid 5 drops, 
and a little coloring, such as gam- 
boge, may be added. 

The gelatin should be soaked in 
water for a couple of hours, and it 
is very important to choose a sam- 
ple that is free from grease. After 
about two hours the gelatin will not 
take up any more water. It is then 
melted slowly in a pan that is put 
inside a saucepan containing water. 
The glycerin and carbolic acid are 
then added. The solution should be 
strained through swansdown calico 
while it is hot. It must, of course, be 
applied hot, and instead of using an 
ordinary wide camel’s-hair brush, the 
following may be substituted with 
very satisfactory results. 

Take a strip of hard wood from 3 
to 6 inches wide, depending upon 
the size of the paper that is being 
coated, and about six inches long. 
Around one end of this, fold two or 
three thicknesses of swansdown cal- 
ico, the ends being left open. These 











are held in position by a rubber band 
and a drawing pin or two, if neces- 
sary. This simple form of brush will 
be found to be at least as convenient 
as, and perhaps even more so than, 
the brushes which are usually used. 

It should be noted that this paper 
will not keep indefinitely. The extra 
glycerin makes it softer. 

Simply by addition of molasses, 
golden syrup, or fish glue, and a 
corresponding reduction of the pro- 
portion of the gelatin, an “ever- 
damp” paper may be made that does 
not require the use of hot water to 
remove after transferring. 


Adjustment for Register 
Is it possible to get register on a four- 
color job by adding three points under 
the blanket taken from under plate for 
first color, and adding under blanket 
and plate a point for each succeeding 
color. We have no air conditioning in 
our plant.—Pressman, New York City. 
The correctness of the above pro- 
cedure would depend upon the as- 
sumption that your design on the 
paper had printed short around the 
cylinder. Usually the opposite is the 
rule: The first print will be longer 
around the cylinder because of what 
is known as “mechanical stretch” 
caused by pressure when the sheet 
passes between the blanket cylinder 
and the impression cylinder. This 
stretch is also slightly accelerated by 
the fact that the sheet usually ac- 
cumulates moisture from blanket. 
Under normal conditions it is safer 
to take two or three points from 
under the blanket and place the 
same thickness under the plate; this 
will cause the sheet to print shorter 
the first time through the press. 
When adopting the above procedure, 
it must be understood that it is nec- 
essary to remove a corresponding 
amount of pressure from the impres- 
sion cylinder. Otherwise the exces- 
sive pressure caused by this extra 
two or three points under the blanket 
will intensify the mechanical stretch. 
When the above procedure is fol- 
lowed, it must not be presumed that 
it will always be necessary to change 
the pressure ratio on the next color. 
Since you have no air-conditioning 
equipment, a change in the relative 
humidity may either nullify or in- 
tensify the change in size of the 
printed sheet. Whatever ratio of 
pressure has to be adopted, the mini- 
mum pressure must prevail between 
the plate cylinder, the blanket cylin- 
der, and the impression cylinder. 


Newspaper Offset Data 

For several years I have been gather- 
ing data for a thesis on the history of 
offset printing, especially as it is related 
to newspapers. As managing editor of 
daily newspapers for ten years, I keenly 
realize the need for a cheaper means of 
illustrating them. I note that you have 
some material on offset. It is possible 
that some of the facts you have escaped 
me in my research. 

I have the history of lithography and 
offset pretty well nailed down except 
data on the magazine section of the Mel- 
bourne, Australia, Argus, which has 
been produced by offset many years; the 
magazine section of the Trenton Times 
and reliable comparative cost data of 
these sections with letterpress. The 
Newsdaily didn’t run long enough to be 
indicative, but I have a hunch that the 
reasons for its folding up were not 
closely related to its mode of printing. 
However, I am not ready to make any 
rosy predictions for newspaper offset, 
except for color and magazine sections. 

What is your opinion of possibilities 
in the next ten years? And has offset 
had a fair trial on any established news- 
paper?—Editor, Columbia, Missouri. 

It is interesting to note that T. W. 
Brown of the Melbourne Argus had 
to his credit the publication of two 
big English offset-printed newspapers 
before he went to Australia. These 
were the Blackpool Times, and the 
supplement section of the London 
Sunday Express. To the best of our 
knowledge, these two papers have 
been published for the last twenty 
years. 

Mr. Brown tells of his experience 
on the Melbourne paper: “Our press 
unit is the largest offset machine in 
the world. The overall length is fifty- 
one feet, and there are four separate 
and independent reels, each reel 
feeding a complete unit of the ma- 
chine which runs normally as a per- 
fector. The machine will print in 
either one or two colors, and can be 
coupled up in a variety of ways, de- 
pending on the work in hand. The 
maximum production, when working 
three reels of a single color, is 30,000 
copies of an 8-page paper an hour.” 

Mr. Brown claims that this ma- 
chine is also the fastest running of 
all today’s offset machines. Its stand- 
ard printing speed is 10,500 cylinder 
revolutions an hour, while it can be 
speeded up to 11,300 an hour. At the 
time of writing, the trial runs had 
been completed, and two editions had 
been run off at full speed. Mr. Brown 
states that from the first there has 
not been the slightest hitch in the 
printing. 

He also tells us that the first paper 
to be produced was a weekly, The 


Australasian, which, we assume, was 
previously printed from blocks on 
flat-bed machines, but of this point 
we have no definite information. We 
are informed that the use of the new 
process and the new machine en- 
ables the printer to start to press 
twenty-four hours later, and prints 
in five or six hours what had previ- 
ously taken three days and three 
nights to complete. 

The new machine delivers copies 
cut and folded, where before these 
were separate operations. Mr. Brown 
has always maintained that an in- 
crease in the printing speed in offset 
improves the quality of the work. 
Results that he has now produced 
amply bear out his claim. 

He says, “The higher the speed in 
offset printing the better. There have 
been absolutely no difficulties what- 
ever in printing at a speed of 10,500; 
in fact, the work is greatly improved 
and of a superior quality than when 
printing at 8,000. I still maintain that, 
given machine strength and electri- 
cal equipment, offset printing can be 
done up to fifteen thousand cylinder 
revolutions an hour and even more.” 
He says also that there are no diffi- 
culties in the inking and damping, 
except that the machine-minder has 
to think and act quickly and accu- 
rately in the setting and adjustment 
of the rollers. 

The photographic staff of Argus 
had to be trained afresh for litho- 
graphic work, the operators having 
had no previous experience of high- 
light negative production, previously 
having done only usual coarse-screen 
newspaper work. 

The graining of the machine plates 
for rapid rotary printing is one of the 
most important factors for success. It 
is essential that the grain should be 
absolutely uniform if irregularities 
are to be avoided. 

In Mr. Brown’s process studio, 
what is to all intents and purposes 
an apparently automatic system of 
working has been introduced. First 
of all, the prints are all standardized, 
it being insisted that all the prints 
from the photographic department 
shall be of equal photographic value, 
so that the halftone negatives can 
all be made together. At the College 
of Technology, Manchester, England, 
a system of automatic focusing was 
worked out some years ago, and Mr. 
Brown has adopted this with some 
slight variation. His experience in 
this line will interest you. 
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He says, “I arrange the originals 
so that they are marked up ona scale 
showing the percentage of reduction 
from the original size. You will be 
interested to know that I have sys- 
temized exposures so that they are 
identical on the three cameras. There 
is, of course, a great variation in the 
amount of scale reduction in the neg- 
atives that are made. Through all the 
variations of camera extensions I 
work with a fixed screen distance on 
each camera. This has resulted in our 
having obtained negatives that are 
remarkably constant in their print- 
ing value, and has nearly eliminated 
waste. In our electrical equipment 
there is a slight variation in our volt- 
age, depending on the load. I have 
arranged to adjust this by installing 
voltmeters and resistances which en- 
able me to keep the pressure con- 
stant. These standardized conditions 
in the studio practically relieve the 
operators from all the responsibilities 
of judging exposure times and other 
sources of unequal results. All they 
have to do is to keep their work 
clean and to adhere strictly to the 
times of exposure and development 
laid down for them.” 

On page 28, June number, of THE 
INLAND PRINTER you will find the 
answer to the query on comparative 
costs, in the article “Which Costs 
More, Offset or Direct?” by M. E. 
Powers. In that same connection, you 
may be interested in the reaction to 
Mr. Powers’ article, given on page 26 
of the July issue. It must always be 
remembered that some kinds of work 
are done more economically on off- 
set while others lend themselves bet- 
ter to letterpress. No generality on 
costs of either process will state the 
case clearly or beyond question. 

We are sending to you by mail a 
copy of “The History of Lithography” 
which may be of some use to you in 
the thesis you are preparing. 

* * 
Thanks to Contributors 

Illustration for “I am the Lino- 
type” is of Earl A. Smith of Cham- 
paign, Illinois, reproduced here by 
his courtesy and that of The Typo- 
graphical Journal. 

Author of the text, friend of THE 
INLAND PRINTER lo these many years, 
is a resident of Sidney, Australia. 
The linotype eulogy was,written for 
his nephew, Lee Fryer, a promising 
student of Technical College of Mel- 
bourne, who set and printed the 
copy from which we quote. 
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> I am the Linotype 


Through the Art of Man my keyboard becomes 
translating point between the knowledge of the uni- 
verse and its dissemination in formed thought. I 
make the invisible tangible; the intangible visible. 
From air, earth, and sea tidings and intelligences 
come to my thesaurus of the alphabet, twenty-six 
thought seeds ever ready to bourgeon. North, East, 
West, South weave the broadcasts of wireless, cables 
along ocean beds, the singing tones of overland tele- 
graph, messages from winging birds, airplanes, rail- 
ways, and ships, winnowed by farflung harvestmen. 
Tragedy and comedy of poets, constructions from 
inventors, discoveries by scientists; ideals, ideas, and 
theories sped across the globe, meet with the gossip 
and movements of peoples, to be cast into types by my 
passes in order to motivate the progress of the world. 
I make the types: readers read—and think. I am 
the linotype. I make the invisible tangible and 
the intangible visible. Lo for the knowledge and 
thought that are given form and color.—B. N. FRYER 
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CREATING DISTINCTIVE BORDER PATTERNS 


Every printer or layout man can make ordinary printing jobs look distinctive by dress. 


@ MANY PRINTING jobs can be im- 
proved by simple typography, nice 
margins, and common rule borders 
handled in an uncommon way. When 
used with good taste, a rule border 
always helps to make a job look bet- 
ter. It adds distinction and finish, 
the same as a frame to a picture. 

The reason that so many rule bor- 
ders look stale and uninteresting on 
the average printing job is because 
there is no originality tried in the 
handling of rule combinations. 

For instance, on countless jobs of 
- printing and advertising produced 
every day you will see a border used 
composed of heavy-and-light rules 
(a Bodoni-style border). Generally 
this type of border is used with the 
heavier rule on the outside. Now 
why can’t the heavier rule be placed 
on the inside for a change? Or why 
can’t this same simple combination 
be mitered on the machine in such 
a way that it somehow looks like a 
genuine novelty? 

The rule schemes diagramed on 
the next page were made to show 
several of the endless combinations 
that can be devised by taking ordi- 
nary rule borders and making them 
into new and interesting patterns. 

Take a close look at Diagrams 1 
to 5. You will notice that they have 
a shadow border appearance. At first 
glance they may appear the same to 
your eyes. Yet, upon close examina- 
tion, you will find that each one is 
distinctly different from the other. 

The best way to understand the 
construction of these first five bor- 
ders is to consider them as frames 
upon which lights are shining from 
different directions. Look closely at 
Diagram 1. It appears as if a shadow 
was created by a light from above. 

To make Diagram 2, a light would 
have to be shining directly from the 
top left corner. This kind of shadow 
effect is used endlessly on much 
advertising every day without the 
slightest variation. Why? 


To make the shadow effect of 
Diagram 3, a light would have to be 
shining directly from the left side. 
Diagram 4 would have the light 
shining directly from the upper right 
corner. 

Diagram 5 is a simple plaque ef- 
fect. A light would have to be shin- 
ing from the top left corner to make 
these particular shadows. 

Diagram 6 is the same shadow 
combination as Diagram 2 above, 
only that all light rules are used to 
create the shadow effect. Note that 
the mitered corners of the border 
run the natural way you would mi- 
ter them on a machine. 

Diagram 7 is a half-and-half bor- 
der. It is a combination of the two 
borders diagramed above it. Half- 
and-half borders have many inter- 
esting possibilities, even when using 
one-half a border made of light rule, 
and the other half of heavy rule. 

Now let’s see what we can do with 
the use of three rules. Diagram 8 
could be a combination of half-point 
rules for the top and left sides, and 
one-point rules (or heavier) for the 
right and bottom sides. 

Note the interesting pattern effect 


secured in Diagrams 9 and 10. Once © 


in a while you see these effects used. 
But why only once in a while? 

Diagram 11 contains the same ele- 
ments as above, with the exception 
that simple round corners are used 
to create a novel effect. This stream- 
line idea is used every day by in- 
dustrial designers and architects on 
buildings, signboards, furniture, au- 
tomobile hoods, and many similar 
places of utility. 

Note the effect of Diagram 12. 
Anyone can make this border pro- 
vided the diagonal corner-pieces are 
available. Diagram 13 is made from 
ordinary rule border used in most 
shops every day. Note the interest- 
ing shadow effect. 

Now Diagram 14 is the same gen- 
eral construction as Diagram 13 


with this exception—the open space 
of the above border has been made 
solid black creating the appearance 
of a frame. 

Diagram 15 has the appearance of 
a real plaque, even to the imitation 
bolts to hold a plaque in place. The 
“bolts” can be made by using the 
cap “O” of any sans-serif letter. 

Diagram 16 shows what can be 
done to turn a funeral-like heavy 
border into a live, exciting pattern. 
In this border nearly every trick of 
machine rule mitering has been 
sketched to show you the endless 
combinations possible. 

Diagram 17 is a Bodoni-style bor- 
der with the heavy side inside for a 
change. The panel effect inside the 
border is made by taking round cor- 
ners and handling them just the op- 


. posite from the way they are used in 


Diagrams 10 and 11. 

Diagram 18 looks like Diagram 17 
until you examine it closely. You 
will notice that the heavy side of the 
Bodoni-style border is used both in- 
side and outside to create a shadow 
effect. You will also notice light and 
heavy diagonal corners inside the 
border to tie in with the outside bor- 
der treatment. 

Diagram 19, if you notice, has the 
heavy sides facing outside on left 
and right, and the heavy sides fac- 
ing inside on top and bottom rules. 
Notice how the rule treatment in- 
side the border corresponds to the 
border itself in handling. 

Diagram 20, the light-heavy-and- 
light rule combination, is commonly 
known as a Didot-style border. It 
was used a great deal by Didot in 
the early nineteenth century on ex- 
quisite French printing. Notice the 
striking effect obtained by using a 
dotted rule inside a dazzling border 
of this type. 

Diagram 21 is a novel arrange- 
ment of Diagram 20. Notice the illu- 
sion of a shadow effect created by 
the use of simple rule borders that 
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Above line combinations show some of the limitless border patterns that can be devised with plain rules. The possibilities are endless 
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$ |BY CLEVER USE OF STANDARD TYPE RULES 


ing them up with rule borders created into novel, original patterns @ By WILL LAUFER 





you handle every day. This border 
is an aristocrat among rule borders. 

Diagram 22 would be simple for 
any good printer to make. When you 
look at it you imagine you are look- 
ing right through the border. Effects 
of this kind are very much desired 
in good printing of today because 
they add a certain something to a 
job when used. 

Diagram 23 is the same general 
effect as Diagram 22 except that the 
border is so handled that it looks like 
a ribbon wound round and round— 
yet this border is easy to make. 

Diagram 24 is an honest-to-good- 
ness shadow border. It has thickness 
and shape and the look-through ap- 
pearance. It can be nicely used with 
any shadow type face, creating a 
novel frame. 

Now take a good look at the long, 
narrow panel containing the various 
patterns of up-and-down lines. By 
sketching and experimenting with 
line patterns of this kind, you can 
learn to produce new rule border 
schemes that will give your work a 
fresh appearance. 

These line patterns are sketched 
to give you an idea how a designer 
experiments to create fresh, new 
patterns in line, just as a musician 
experiments to create new musical 
patterns. Notice how the simple sin- 
gle-and-double-line pattern at the 
beginning is extended into combi- 
nations with limitless possibilities. 

All of the borders shown here 
have been used on good printing 
specimens. 

The possibilities for creating rule 
schemes of this kind are endless. The 
boundaries are only as broad and 
deep as your own research and 
imagination. No one has a monopoly 
on the new variations possible. 

The diagrams sketched in this ar- 
ticle can be used wholly or partly, 
or to create new patterns. Careful 
research into good printing samples, 
plus experimenting on your own, 
will store up in your memory many 
fine ideas which can be _ utilized 
whenever necessity demands. 

Besides, the rule borders you fi- 
nally do use on your work will not 
be a shopworn use of borders every- 
body else is using. Learn to be dif- 
ferent by creating new ideas. 






































































































































































































































































































































- When two printers exchange an idea... 


this section is for. Let’s swap money-makers. When you produce a mail- 


ing-card, novelty, anything that clicks . . . 





Localized Stationery 

From Tucson, Arizona, comes an 
idea which should be worth a tidy 
sum for commercial printers in any 
section of the country—stationery 
printed with local scenes. Credit for 
the idea goes to The Midgard Print- 
ery of Tucson. 

The samples sent to THE INLAND 
PrinTER show six different letter- 
heads, printed in blue and then hand 
colored in several other harmonious 
colors, with unprinted envelopes on 
matching stock, and put up in a box 
with a cactus cover design in keep- 
ing with the letterhead drawings. An 
attractively printed 7- by 2-inch 
blotter inside the box gives the 
names of the cactuses shown, namely 
the Giant, Ocotillo, and the Prickly 
Pear. The letterhead designs are 
made up with a panorama of desert 
and mountains, bleeding off at each 
side. Near the left margin is a prickly 
pear cactus, and sketched also in the 
foreground is an adobe shack and 
giant cactuses. 

One inch from the right margin 
are special inserted panel drawings 
which give the variation in the let- 
terheads. One shows a squaw with 
papoose, and pueblo in the back- 
ground; while others show a cabal- 
lero, two different drawings of cow- 
boys, adobe, and two-wheeled cart, 
and a Spanish Mission. Both letter- 
heads and envelopes are banded with 
“silver” paper. 

The Midgard Printery letterhead 
shows that the printer, Arne Mid- 
gard, is “associated with desert art- 
ists in the production of hand-col- 
ored copper greeting cards, copper 
calendars, copper pictures, and cop- 
per stickers.” 

Mr. Midgard explained that sam- 
ples were mailed in to THE INLAND 
PRINTER with the one thought that 
“printers in other sections of the 
United States might wish to simi- 
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send it to the IDEA FILE! 





larly capitalize on local objects and 
scenic surroundings.” And why not? 
Most of the local department, sta- 
tionery, and “dime” stores will 
gladly stock a local letterhead, if 
available. 

Since these letterheads are hand 
painted, obviously it would be im- 
possible for Mr. Midgard to send 
samples of his workmanship to those 
interested in following his idea. 
Probably most printers will prefer to 
color print rather than hand tint. 


Typographic Figures 
Members of U.T.A. have been 
having a good deal of fun trying to 
see how many ways it is possible to 
set the initial letters of the associa- 
tion to make the figure of a man. 
Here is one way to be clever and 
not detract from the message. Once 
one sees such a figure, it is not log- 
ical that the letters will be forgotten. 
The latest figure is hand-drawn 
with one letter on top of the other: 
the “U” leaning to the left at a 60 de- 
gree angle, the “T” leaning to the 
right at the same angle, and the “A” 











which forms the legs being tipped 
slightly to the left. A hat is set on the 
tips of the “U” and a face is drawn 
inside it. Serifs of the crossmember 
of the “T” are extended into hands. 

If your firm initials can be made 
into such a design, possibly with 
the help of type ornaments, you can 
produce a memory aid well worth 
the time to figure it out and set up. 


New Blotter Memo Ideas 

George Spalt & Sons, Incorporated, 
of Albany, New York, have added 
two small features to the blotter- 
and-memo-pad combination. Across 
the top of the blotter is a nine-inch 
ruler. This naturally takes some little 
space and is one extra reason for 
not throwing the blotter into the 
waste basket. 

One other extra idea is in favor 
of the advertiser. Rather than a 
plain memo pad stapled to the blot- 
ter, this company has added an extra 
cover sheet of pink stock on which 
is printed some short copy on the 
advantages of using the services of 
that firm. All of the sheets in the 
pad are perforated. 

Just to make sure that the user 
does not forget the advertising mes- 
sage, the slogan of the advertiser is 
printed at the bottom of each of the 
memorandum sheets. 

The memo pad is stapled to the 
extreme left of the 4- by 9-inch 
blotter. Printed on the right edge of 
the blotter is a reverse panel with 
a calendar covering three months. 

The cleverest part of the whole 
blotter is the copy on the cover sheet 
used on the memorandum pad which 
points out the three features of the 
blotter by the copy which reads— 





HOLD: ALL vour 
VACATION PLANS! 

l HAVE SOMETHING IN 
THE BAG FOR YOU. WATCH 
FOR MY NEXT APPEARANCE. 
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Figures made from initials of an organization or firm are memory devices well worth using 





“This useful combination blotter is 
sent you with the suggestion that you 
Make a Rule—to always buy 
Set a Date—now, to discuss 
Blot out Losses—due to inadequate 

.” Full copy is not quoted since 
undoubtedly you will want to write 
your own from this clever outline 
above. 


Blotter House-Organ 

When we received the carefully 
printed blotter house-organ of Mat- 
tick Printing Company, the thought 
struck us that many printers put out 
house-organs on blotters—but we 
have yet to see such a plan put over 
by a printer for one of his custom- 
ers. Are there such? 

Now you take this 4- by 9-inch 
blotter of the Mattick Printing Com- 
pany. It is well done in two colors 
with a “masthead” at one end, and 
all copy running the width of the 
stock. Below the date line there are 
two columns of short copy with an 
occasional cartoon to make added 
interest. Below the text is the signa- 
ture and then a three-months cal- 
endar to be sure the house-organ is 
not thrown away after a hasty glance 
and a chuckle over some of the wise 
sayings and wisecracks and jokes in 
the text. 

To print such a house-organ for 
one of your customers means a 
monthly contract on a small two- 
color job, and that would certainly 
be well worth going out to get. 
Working up the copy would not be 
difficult because there is so much of 
that kind of material to choose from, 
and not a great deal of it is needed 
to fill an “issue.” Put in a cut or two 
and leave space below for some cus- 
tomer to fill in some few words of 
sales material. Set in type and pull 
a few proofs. 

The small expense and the value 
of such a monthly reminder is so 
obvious that the selling should be 
fairly easy. 

When you get the contract signed 
and the first issue run off, send us 
one for a sample, will you? 


“Communique” Card 

The attention value of a war dis- 
patch has been earned by Atlantic 
Press of Detroit, in a post card 
issued recently. On the message side 
of the card is the word “Commu- 
nique” in all capital letters of 60- 
point Gothic bold condensed. The 
word is printed in red—it doesn’t 
stop you; it jolts you. 


COMMUNIQUE 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN - - JUNE 25, 1940 


It was reliably reported today that ATLANTIC PRESS 
has been producing Commercial and Advertising 


Printing for many satisfied customers. 


They are 


prepared to solve your printing problems. Activity 
begins at once and order is speedily delivered. As 


always quality measures up to price. 


The correct 


phone number is LA. 1280 and they are. located at 


3625 Myrtle Street. 


(CONFIRMED AND UNCENSORED) 


ATP-XX1 


This “Communique” post card is timely because the copy reads like a censored war release 


The facsimile war news reads, “It 
was reliably reported today that the 
Atlantic Press has been producing 
commercial and advertising printing 
for many years for many satisfied 
customers. They are now prepared to 
solve your printing problems. Activ- 
ity begins at once and your order is 
speedily delivered. As always, qual- 
ity measures up to price. The cor- 
rect phone number is LA. 1280 and 
they are located at 3625 Myrtle 
St. (Confirmed and Uncensored).” 


“The Mystic Knot” 

Leo J. Bott, Junior, of New York 
City, has one of the cleverest ways 
of shaking hands with his customers 
through the mail that we have seen 
for some little time. It is in the form 
of a French-fold mailing piece with 
a reproduction of a “mystic knot” as 
the attention device on the cover. 


I'd Rather Have 
A Million Friends 
: than 
A Million Dollars! 


The Mystic Knot here symbolizes friendship 
which has neither a beginning nor ending 
and is a worthy ideal customer relationship 


This knot is simply a design with 
three horizontal rules and three ver- 
tical rules crossing each other, all 
ends so connected as to make a con- 
tinuous line. 

Beneath the knot is the headline 
“Td Rather Have a Million Friends 
Than a Million Dollars.” That kind 
of a title is as intriguing as is the 
queer rule design. Inside, the copy 
explains— 

“While I haven’t either as yet, I 
certainly don’t want to lose the 
friends I have. Old friends are like 
old gold, but why should one hoard 
them, only to forget—or to be for- 
gotten? For my part, I’d rather keep 
in touch more often, but with the 
distance or the barrier of everyday 
business between us, it is difficult to 
do so as frequently as Id like. 

“So this little message is the next 
best thing to keep alive that spark 
of good fellowship. Hence this hand- 
shake by mail. 

“The philosophy behind the Bud- 
dhist emblem, shown here, expresses 
the spirit back of these greetings. 
This sign from India, known as “The 
Mystic Knot,’ is represented as hav- 
ing no beginning and no end. To me 
it is the symbol of friendship as it 
vividly conveys my feeling. May it 
tie the knot of amity more securely 
—may our friendship likewise have 
no end.” 


Local “World's Fair” 

About the time July issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER appeared, Traverse 
City, Michigan, became one of the 
chief points of interest in the United 
States—and the printers of the town 
were busy counting their profits from 
the annual celebration of a “Cherry 
Festival.” This would not be worth 
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mentioning here were it not for the 
chances of similar profits in every 
town and city in the country. 
Annual events are becoming more 
and more popular because of the 
business they bring in to local mer- 
chants. True, some have proved to 
be money losers, but the fault is in 
the way they are run, not in the idea 
itself. It goes without saying that 
each such event must be advertised 
far and wide—which means printing. 
The Traverse City event is so 
popular that the Government sends 
some destroyers to tie up for the 
week at special-built docks. Nearby 
Holland, Michigan, is the scene of 
one of the best known of national 
and civic spectacles—“The Tulip 
. Festival.” Another locality in that 
same state draws crowds from many 
miles for opening of peach season. 
Savannah, Georgia, is attempting 
to make its name synonymous with 
the paper industry by its annual 
event. New Orleans is famous for 
its Mardi Gras. Wenatchee, Wash- 
ington, uses a festival to boost sales 
of its famous Washington apples. 
Down in Texas are two little towns 
which have capitalized on natural 
beauty, one during the blossoming 
of roses, and the other for blooming 
of dogwood trees. Still another Texas 
town has made itself known for its 
special brand of peas; and another 
for its raising of turkeys. 
Your town or city has a chief in- 
dustry or other point of interest 
which makes it stand out as different. 


File Cards for Ideas 


If you have a customer who sends 
out mailings to dealers or distribu- 
ters, here is an idea you may be 
able to give him to make his adver- 
tising of extra use.:The Texas Com- 
pany has tried the plan in its house- 
organ, and it seems that it takes 
well. The plan is simply to print a 
sales idea on a space 3 by 5 inches 
and perforate so the recipient can 
tear it out and file for reference. 

The idea to be printed in the 3- 
by 5-space can be either referring 
to the product of the manufacturer, 
or it may be a general promotion 
sales stunt to be useful to those who 
receive your customer’s literature. 

Your advantage in suggesting 
such a plan is that once those deal- 
ers or distributers start looking for- 
ward to the idea file cards, you can 
expect the mailing pieces to be de- 
pendably regular. 








Vacation for Rest and New Ideas! 
By RUEL McDANIEL 


e You pay for a vacation, just as 
you pay for advertising, whether you 
get it or not. 

Like a lot of other overworked 
printers, Oscar Blake couldn’t afford 
to take a few days off to rest and 
relax during the torrid weeks of 
summer. One day, when he was 
worn down to a frazzle and his 
nerves were on edge because the 
statements for the Power Company 
had not been completed on time, a 
stranger came into the office. The 
stranger chewed on a large, black 
cigar (it always got on Oscar’s 
nerves when a man chewed a cigar 
instead of smoking it) and his gen- 
eral demeanor was a little exasperat- 
ing. He wanted Oscar to figure on 
some letterheads and envelopes. 

Oscar figured. He told the stranger 
the price, all the time conscious of 
that black, jiggling cigar. 

“Too high,” the stranger blurted 
rather coldly. “I can do better than 
that!” 

“Well, what the hell’ud you come 
in here for then?” Oscar snapped. 

Of course, the stranger walked out. 
It developed that he had just taken 
over the management of the local 
branch of a large electrical supply 
house which spent several hundred 
dollars a year for printing. But he 
never bought anything from Oscar 
Blake after that! 

Now, if Oscar had taken a vacation 
three or four weeks before, his 
nerves would not have been on edge. 
He would have handled this cus- 
tomer civilly, in spite of the black 
cigar, and he would have got his in- 
itial order and many more later. 

Blake paid for his annual vacation 
right there; but he never got it. He 
couldn’t afford to leave the office to 
tear around over the country, doing 
nothing. 

Some printers say they can’t take 
a vacation because the shop couldn’t 
run without them. That is either 
egotism or an admission of extremely 
poor management! A Texas printer 
made the statement last spring that 
he couldn’t be spared from his office. 
Three weeks later he was down with 
acute appendicitis. He could not go 
to his shop again for twenty-six days. 
Yet his shop went right on, his book- 
keeper, who had been calling on only 
the small fry when the printer was 








on the job, managed to get about as 
much business during that period as 
the printer had during the similar 
prior period. 

Actually, most printers who don’t 
take vacations act because of mer- 
cenary reasons. 

Jacob Hulan, of a certain southern 
city, was like that. Finally, however, 
his family made him take a week off 
and go to the seashore. 

Jacob fretted, of course, about the 
loss of time and money. He did not 
enter into the spirit of rest and re- 
laxation with the rest of his family. 
Instead, he took a busman’s holiday. 
He made the rounds of all the print- 
ing plants in the resort town and one 
day drove over to a sizable city about 
twenty-one miles distant. Here he 
visited other shops. 

In one shop he found the manager 
marking up proofs on a new fan idea. 


' At least it was new to Jacob. The 


printer explained that he had one 
outside salesman on this particular 
job for several days. He sold adver- 
tising on the back of the fan and 
guaranteed to distribute a minimum 
of 10,000 of them to the local 
churches. Not only had the sales- 
man sold the idea locally, at a profit 
on both the advertising and the 
printing, but he had sold it to seven 
smaller towns in the vicinity. Oscar 
borrowed a fan and left the shop 
highly elated. He knew he had paid 
for his vacation in a few minutes. 

In another shop, he found a printer 
working on a map outlining a local 
Sunday-afternoon drive. The map 
showed the circle tour and high- 
lighted a bathing beach, a sightseeing 
tower, a dance hall, a chicken-dinner 
hut, and two roadside drink stands. 
He got enough out of this advertis- 
ing to pay a good profit on the 
salesman’s time and the job showed 
substantially more profit than the 
usual routine order. Jacob made a 
note of that one, too. 

Another southern printer con- 
ceived the idea for a fisherman’s cal- 
endar, with advertisements around 
it, while trout-fishing on a lake dur- 
ing his week’s vacation. No printer 
with an alert mind can take a vaca- 
tion without finding an idea, or con- 
ceiving one, that will a great deal 
more than pay his expenses while 
he’s away from home. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS ABOUT THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


Editorial Style Guide 

Printers interested in securing a 
small manual of style will find one 
that speaks with authority in the 
“Manual of Style for Editors, Com- 
positors, and Proofreaders.” This 
was prepared by the Oil and Gas 
Journal of Tulsa, Oklahoma. While 
it deals primarily with style ques- 
tions of the petroleum industry, its 
more general contents make it quite 
worth while. 

The manual was prepared after 
consulting style books of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, the New York 
Times, and similar works of author- 
ity. Contents include capitals and 
italics, spelling and abbreviations, 
numbers and symbols, word divi- 
sion, compounding, and punctuation. 
Copies can be obtained from the 
book department of THE INLAND 
PrInTER for $1.00 each. 


Bell No. 402 Monograph 


Latest in the Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company’s monographs on 
old types, which the company has re- 
vived and adapted for modern use, is 
one showing Monotype Bell No. 402. 
Like its predecessors in these mono- 
graphs, this one shows settings of the 
type from originals of Bell’s work. 
On the title page, credit is given Sol. 
Hess, art director, for the adapted 
version. Following is a page which 
reproduces the title page of the first 
specimen book showing his types, as 
issued by John Bell, of London, him- 
self, from his print shop. 

Paper used for the text pages of 
monograph is stock like that used in 
Bell’s time and displays to advantage 
the characteristics of Monotype Bell, 
“an open letter, inclined to round- 
ness, having the delicate appearance 
and crispness that reflect the in- 
fluence of French Copperplate en- 
gravings.” The letter was designed 
by John Bell in 1788, which makes 
this English type designer almost a 
contemporary of the great Italian 
type designer, Giambatista Bodoni. 

Showing of the new Bell series 402 
is more evidence of Monotype policy 
of producing faces having practical 
value as determined by close contact 
with users of the machine. Some 
graphic arts esthetes have criticized 
adversely certain Lanston brochures 


@ A service to help readers keep 
up to date on recent technical de- 
velopments in this growing field 


and types, a position which few if 
any business printers would take. 
Such esthetes are but a small part of 
the industry, some not even identi- 
fied with it. Certain types they seem 
to want would add costs which prac- 
tical printers would not care to as- 
sume. Bell 402 is a beautiful, char- 
acterful face that should serve with 
equal satisfaction to both schools of 
thought within the industry. 


ens gon 


SHOWING 


MONOTYPE BELL 
Series No, 402 


LansTon Monotyre Macuine ComPaxy 
‘t4th it Locust Street, Philadelphia, Peona, ; 


Cover of the monograph showing the new 
type, Bell 402, issued for use on monotype 


Monotype Bell is shown in eight- 
to fourteen-point sizes in roman and 
italic specimens in the booklet. There 
is a short biography of Bell, and 
other reproductions of items set in 
type at his printery, in addition to his 
type specimen book’s title page. 


Text on Metal Printing 

Many worthwhile English-printed 
books on the graphic arts are going 
out of print. For this reason THE 
INLAND PRINTER wants to inform its 
readers of the few remaining copies 
of “Printing Metals” which was pub- 
lished by the University Press, Ox- 
ford. For more complete details, see 
page 56 of our February, 1940, issue. 

Briefly, “Printing Metals” is a con- 
densed text covering metallurgy of 
printing alloys and of the factors 
governing their choice. General prin- 


ciples of metal casting and problems 
of stereotyping are considered. Ad- 
vice is given also on the care of 
printing metals during use. 

One of the interesting historical 
aspects brought out is a comparison 
of 1912 standard mixtures compared 
with those of the present day. There 
is also an explanation of the physical 
requirements and properties of print- 
ing metals and why particular ones 
are used. Fifteen illustrations show 
microscopic views of surfaces with 
varying percentages of tin, antimony, 
and lead. 

Separate short chapters describe 
metals used for lead casting machines, 
monotype, linotype, stereotype, and 
the backing of electros. Facts are 
given on the effect of impurities, 
melting loss, flukes, and depreciation. 
Then comes instruction for remelt- 
ing type and slugs, temperature con- 
trol, electrical heating, the automatic 
ingot feeders used on slugcasting 
machines, dross containers, and pre- 
dictions on futures of metals. In the 
appendix are technical data on tem- 
peratures, specific heats, latent heats 
of fusion, gravity, and useful facts on 
constants for a series of type-metal 
alloys. 

The book is bound in a dull red 
linen, its backbone stamped in imi- 
tation gold. The nominal price of 
$1.50 makes the book a rare oppor- 
tunity for securing a complete trea- 
tise on this subject. It may be or- 
dered through the facilities of the 
book department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 


Photogravure 

A second edition of the standard 
work “Photogravure,” by H. Mills 
Cartwright, F.R.P.S., is now off the 
press. Like its predecessor, the vol- 
ume is a working manual for those 
now engaged in sheet-fed and rota- 
gravure work. It is also an introduc- 
tion for those beginning the study 
of this branch of the graphic arts. 

The excellent examples of fine 
printing in one color and multicolor 
printing distributed at the recent 
Graphic Arts Exposition, in New 
York City, show that gravure must 
be considered an interesting factor 
as competition for letterpress print- 
ing. This fact makes the appearance 
of the second edition of “Photo- 
gravure” particularly timely. It rates 
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a place in the libraries of all the 
larger printing companies at least. 

The author’s preface to the second 
edition says, “The photogravure 
process has developed considerably 
since this book was first published, 
and is now used in the production of 
a very wide range of printed matter. 
Increased demand has been accom- 
panied by many technical modifica- 
tions and improvements, and by the 
application of exact methods of con- 
trol to both monochrome and color 
photogravure. 

“The changes that have occurred 
are changes in detail rather than in 
basic principles, but they are so 
numerous that it has been necessary 
to rewrite most of the book. The 
technique described is the outcome 
of practical experience based on 
sound theory, and every effort has 
been made to make the description 
simple, accurate, and complete. 

“The results of recent research in 
different branches of the process are 
described, and care has been taken 
not to obscure the main features with 
too much detail. References are 
given to original publications and 
patents wherever possible.” 

“Every step of the gravure process 
is covered, from the preparation of 
originals and layout through to a 
complete and detailed description of 
various phases of gravure printing 
including multiple-color. Camera 
adjustment tables are given and a 
detailed discussion of apparatus and 
its use in properly lighting the copy. 
All steps in the preparation of in- 
taglio plates are explained in under- 
standable language. Complete form- 
ulas for chemical mixtures are given 
with respect to climate. 

Inks and paper are treated in a 
separate chapter. The design of ro- 
tary and sheet-fed presses is. dis- 
cussed and diagrammed. Practical 
printing directions are given, and 
monochrome, two-, three-, and four- 
color methods fully discussed. A 
chapter on hand-printed photograv- 
ure rounds out the printing treat- 
ment and mention of special applica- 

- tions of gravure with an historical 
note ends this highly instructive 
volume. 

The size remains the same, 6 by 9 
inches; the number of pages is in- 
creased from 142 to 202; the price 
the same, $3.50. The book may be 
obtained through the service of THE 
INLAND PRINTER book department, 
postage free.—E.H.B. 
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Two Catalogs Find $21,000 Sales 


By FORREST RUNDELL 





Stories Get Sales 


e@ The Model Salesman of all times 
proved two thousand years ago the 
action value of stories like the one 
on this page. A story that is true or 
that tells a truth packs power of per- 
suasion leading first to conviction, 
then action. The story told here is 
about as persuasive as anything you 
could use on a prospect who has set- 
tled into the old complacency rut of 
believing that a few sheeis run off 
on a duplicating machine are good 
enough to cover his needs. Sales lost 
by such “advertising enclosures” are 
untraceable. This story proves the 
profit value of a well printed catalog. 











@ Tuts 1s the story of two firms 
which were handed business worth 
nearly $21,000 because they sent cat- 
alogs in response to an inquiry. 


Other firms received the same in- ~ 


quiry, sent no catalog, and received 
no orders. 

Most of us printing salesmen know 
that orders are being lost because 
business houses lack up-to-date 
printed sales helps. Not many of us, 
however, can show specific instances. 
When our customer asks, “How do 
you know that I am losing business 
because I haven’t a catalog?” he us- 
ually has us stopped. 

Here is something to take back to 
that customer. The story was told by 
the man who did the buying. While 
the incident occurred in the East, the 
firms involved are scattered. It is 
even possible that one of them is 
your own customer. 

It was the last Sunday in 1939. The 
scene was the living room in the doc- 
tors’ residence section of a great 
state hospital for the insane. My good 
friend, Dr. A—, assistant superin- 
tendent of the institution, was sitting 
with me in front of the fireplace for 
an after-dinner chat. The doctor 
spoke. 

“What is the matter with business 
firms these days? Don’t they want 
orders?” 

“They. say they do.” I replied. 
“What makes you think they don’t?” 

‘T’ll tell you the whole story. We 
feed over 6000 people here, three 
meals a day. That takes a lot of cook- 
ing. It became necessary to modern- 
ize our kitchen equipment by replac- 
ing old machines and adding new 
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ones. They gave me the job of getting 
new equipment. I made several trips 
to the new hospital at B— and after 
many consultations we decided just 
what we needed. 

“The next step was to get catalogs 
and prices. The biggest item was ma- 
chinery to slice and wrap loaves of 
bread. I had secured the names of 
three firms that made such ma- 
chinery and wrote them. Identical 
letters were sent to each telling them 
what we wanted and asking them to 
send catalogs and prices. These let- 
ters went into considerable detail as 
to our needs. 

“Firm A wrote a very nice letter 
thanking us and saying they were 
sorry but they didn’t have a catalog. 

“Firm B also thanked us. They 
didn’t have a catalog either but they 
sent us a lot of sheets of paper with 
lists of parts and prices. They had 
been run off on a mimeograph. I 
don’t know what good the company 
thought those sheets would do. May- 
be they expected us to add the prices 
of the various parts together and 
guess at the complete cost. 

“Firm C also wrote a nice letter 
thanking us. They didn’t send a cat- 
alog either. What they did send was 
a little printed leaflet that wasn’t any 
use at all. 

“Now why did those people act 
like that?” 

“Well,” I replied, “firm A said they 
didn’t have a catalog and they prob- 
ably told the truth. Firm B probably 
didn’t have a catalog either. There 
are a good many business houses like 
them which have been trying to get 
by with mimeographed sheets in- 
stead of buying some good printing. 

“T don’t know what the matter was 
with firm C. Maybe they didn’t have 
a catalog either. Your guess is as 
good as mine as to why none of them 
followed up your inquiry. What did 
you do next?” 

“T had to get the equipment, so I 
tried again. This time I wrote a two- 
page letter telling our needs in com- 
plete detail, and sent it to firm C. It 
evidently woke up someone because 
they sent me a catalog with full in- 
formation and followed it up by 

sending a salesman. After some ne- 
gotiation we decided on their equip- 
ment and it is now being installed. 
It will cost a little over $15,000. 
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“What seems so funny to me is that 
the salesman told me that both other 
firms I wrote to manufacture ma- 
chines for the same purpose.” 

“That is interesting,” I remarked; 
“and if either firm A or firm B had 
sent you a catalog, what would have 
happened?” 

“I would have negotiated with 
them instead of firm C and they 
probably would have had the order. 

“It was easier to buy the rest of 
our equipment. Several firms were 
written to and two sent catalogs. One 
company in particular seemed to 
know just what we were after. They 
sent a fine and complete catalog and 
sent a printed price list along with it. 
Not only that; they had gone over 
the price list with pen and ink and 
marked the discounts on every item 
they thought we would be likely to 
need. Everything we wanted to know 
was covered. 

“That made it easy. We simply 
took the information they gave us 
and put it on the requisition we sent 
to the state capitol. Evidently the 
prices and discounts were right be- 
cause we got everything we asked 
for. It amounted to over $6000.” 

“How about the other fellow that 
sent a catalog?” 

“His stuff seemed to be all right 
and his prices about the same, but he 
didn’t say anything about discounts. 
Maybe he would have given us the 
same discounts but we would have 
been obliged to hold up everything 
while we wrote to find out and there 
didn’t seem any use in bothering.” 

“T’d like to ask you one more ques- 
tion, Doctor. What part would you 
say printing played in your buying 
this equipment?” 

“We picked everything we bought 
out of a catalog, and we bought it of 
the firms that sent catalogs.” 


* * 


Pine-Scented Ink Used 

“Seattle, Heart of the Evergreen 
Playground,” is described vividly in 
pine-scented pages of a booklet from 
the Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 
It is stated, on the green pages of the 
booklet, that “This year, we’ve tried 
a new stunt. We’ve impregnated our 
booklet with the aroma of the forests 
and seashore. Fan your nose with 
the book and inhale. You'll get the 
idea. It’s a combination of the air 
we have here all the time, a mixture 
of salt air and great forests.” 

“The little twist of ‘scenting’ the 
booklets,” writes C. L. McCallister, 


vice-president of Metropolitan Press 
Printing Company, of Seattle, “taxed 
the ingenuity of several branches of 
the graphic arts industry. 

“After two months of consultation 
with industrial chemists, one was 
discovered who could provide the 
perfume having the desired quali- 
ties. Next was the application.” 

Mr. McCallister reports that im- 
pregnating the ink proved unsatis- 
factory because, even when the vol- 
ume of scent in the ink was built up 
to a point where it was perceptible, 
its ability to reproduce fine-screen 
halftones was destroyed. The spray 
gun was tried, but a fine adjustment 
would not give sufficient volume and 
a coarse adjustment resulted in oc- 
casional drops which showed on the 
printed page. 

“Finally,” he writes, “the trimmed 
booklets were placed in a book press 
and the three trimmed edges were 
scent-painted with a regular paint 
brush. The only hurdle here was to 
secure an ink which would be im- 
pervious to the chemical content of 
the scented liquid, so that it would 
not run or smear when the perfume 
had been absorbed through the paper 
to the printed surface. Inkmakers 
were able to supply this type of ink 
without apparent difficulty or addi- 
tional expense.” 

One of the requirements was that 
the scent should remain for six 
months. That period is not yet com- 
plete, but the strength of the scent 
in the samples at THE INLAND PRINTER 
office has held up for several weeks 
and should easily outlast the tourist 
season. 

Another use of perfumed ink, 
which lays claim to being the first of 
its kind, comes from a magazine. 

The honor of being first to use per- 
fumed ink in a monthly magazine is 
now claimed by State Teachers Mag- 
azines, which used specially treated 
inks on covers of the eight editions 
for May. The advertisement was for 
Santa Fe Trailways Bus System and 
called attention to the wild rose 
which blooms on certain pioneer- 
blazed routes. 

It appears that the Santa Fe buses 
follow the same general route as 
used in pioneer days by prairie 
schooners. A footnote in the adver- 
tisement refers to an article in that 
issue telling of the historical signifi- 
cance of the wild rose. The entire 
black form was used to carry the 
perfume-treated ink. 


HURRY 
HURRY 


HURRY 


Get out your scratch pad. Ring for your 
secretary and have her search the files. 
Call in your salesmen and hold a Big 
Conference. Go out in the plant and stir 
up the bright boys there. Post a notice 
on the bulletin board. 

September 16 is the absolute deadline! 

On that date the judges of the Blotter 
Copy Contest will doff their coats and lock 
themselves in THE INLAND PRINTER 
Conference Room until the winnah is de- 
termined. If you want, you can submit 
several pieces of copy for their considera- 
tion. So you and your boys must get started 
right away. Tell them how the honor of 
good old Pi Printery is at stake. 

You still have time to run a contest in 
your plant. It is possible to just slide under 
the wire by mailing your copy between the 
tenth and twelfth of September. 

Note carefully: Copy must advertise a 
printing establishment to its customers and 
prospects. Any active or retired printer is 
eligible. Copy will be judged on its selling 
strength only, so may be typewritten with- 
out layout. Any accompanying cuts and 
layouts will not affect the decision in any 
way. 

So try out your old Whoosh, then polish 
off with your Hmmph. 

New, revised, or used copy is okay— 
but it must be understood that copy of 
prize winners may be used by any printer 
without a credit line. Winners will be re- 
ported in our October issue. Then, other 
prizes will be offered for the best job of 
printing the winning copy. But concentrate 
now on just the wording for that blotter. 
As soon as ready, mail it to— 


Blotter Copy Contest 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, lilinois 
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AUGUST REVIEW OF LATEST EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


A NEW WEB-FED offset press for com- 
mercial form printing was exhibited at 
the ATF-Webendorfer plant at Mount 
Vernon, New York, at an “open house” 
demonstration. The new press, patterned 
after the standard form press, carries a 
35-inch web instead of the standard 
press widths of 24 or 26 inches. It is 
equipped with a 22-inch cut-off, making 
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showing the timing of the various mat- 
making operations in stereotyping, which 
have been reduced to a total of 15 sec- 
onds. The speed devices with which the 
machine is equipped mean the saving 
of much valuable time in newspaper 
plants. Sharper printing of halftones is 
possible by the use of the stereotypes 
made on this machine because of new 





bar, each surface presenting a different 
series of angles to the action of the trav- 
eling grinding wheel. A fourth open 
side makes it easy to bolt or clamp 
various types of blades to the bar. In 
designing the machine, special consid- 
eration was given to shear-blade grind- 
ing. Up to 6-inch widths can be ground 
satisfactorily. Three standard sizes are 









New ATF-Webendorfer combination offset and rubber-plate imprinting unit with 35-inch web for two colors one side or one color two sides 


the maximum printing length 215% 
inches. The press is built so that it 
will lithograph two colors on one side 
of the web or one color on each side in 
one operation. It also carries an im- 
printing unit designed for utilizing rub- 
ber plates, punching units, a numbering 
unit, and both cross- and way-of-the- 
web perforators. Delivery is adjustable 
so that the web may be rewound, or de- 
livered in flat sheets. 


New cuttings in the Garamond, Vogue, 
and Kenntonian series of type faces 
have been made by Intertype Corpora- 
tion. Specimens of the various faces are 
shown below: 





THIS paragraph is set in eleven 
point Intertype Garamond Bold 
with Bold Italic 123456 123456 


11 Point Garamond Bold with Italic 


ABCD abcdefgh 123 
ABCD abcdefgh 123 


18 Point Vogue with Oblique 


ABC abcdef 123 
ABCabcdef 123 


24 Point Kenntonian with Italic 











Lake Erie Engineering Corporation 
has announced the design and manu- 
facture of its new streamlined Directo- 
mat with a stop-watch chart at the top 


features built into it. Commercial print- 
ing and stereotyping plants are inter- 
ested in the new machine, according to 
an announcement of the company. Two 
sizes are made, the 800-ton capacity ma- 
chine weighing 14,000 pounds, and the 
300-ton machine, weighing 9,000 pounds. 


Ink-Sans-Skin is a new product to 
keep ink from skinning in cans and 
fountains, developed by the Ink-Sans- 
Skin Company. The solution is sprayed 
upon the ink in the fountain of the 
press and up under the fountain blade 
to prevent the ink from drying while 
jobs in process are on the press over 
night, or over the week-end. The 
amount of solution sprayed over the ink 
is determined by the color and drying 
quality of the ink, and also by the 
length of time that the ink will remain 
in the fountain before being used again. 
About twice the amount is used for a 
job over the week-end as is used for 
an overnight exposure. Use of oiled pa- 
pers over the ink fountains is done away 
with when Ink-Sans-Skin is used. 


A new precision knife-grinding ma- 
chine for sharpening straight blades has 
been announced by the Seybold Divi- 
sion of Harris-Seybold-Potter Company. 
All of the desirable features of the older 
Seybold knife grinder have been re- 
tained and extra features added in this 
new machine. All gears and the clutch 
operate in an oil bath to insure quiet, 
trouble-free performance. Adjustments 
and controls are simple, so that any in- 
telligent workman can operate it. One 
feature is a hollow three-sided knife 
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made—70-, 100-, and 128-inch lengths. 
Other sizes are made to order. 


Spartan Medium with italic is now 
available in sizes from 6- to 24-point, 
so Mergenthaler Linotype Company has 
announced. C. H. Griffith, vice-president 
of the company, said that these new 
faces completed the series of Spartan 
Heavy with italic, Spartan Black with 
italic, Spartan Light with Medium, and 
Spartan Heavy with Medium. The lines 
herewith are in 18-point Spartan Me- 
dium with italic. 





ABCDEFGHIJKLMN 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMN 
abcdefghijklm1234 
abcdetghijklm1234 











Another addition to Linotype’s pro- 
ductions is the Memphis Extra Bold 
Condensed with Gothic No. 13, now 
available in 8- to 24-point, inclusive. 
Specimens of the 12-point size are 
shown herewith. 








ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuv123%4 
abedefghijkImnopqrstuv 123% 
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The Months News 





Fund for Halftone Pioneer 


Photoengravers of New York, through 
their board of trade, have started the 
ingathering of a retirement pension fund 
for Stephen Henry Horgan, eighty-six 
years of age, who is in declining health 
and in need of money to pay for medi- 
cal care and other necessities. Five of 
the leaders have contributed $25 each 
to the Stephen Henry Horgan Fund, and 
have each pledged in addition, $5 a 
month for an indefinite period. All in- 
terested persons in the industry are in- 
vited to contribute any sums from a 
dime upwards, and to send their con- 
tributions to Matthew Gleidman, treas- 
urer, Photo-Engravers’ Board of Trade, 
60 East 42nd street, New York City. 

Promoters of the fund state that Mr. 
Horgan, in common with other in- 
ventors, never received remuneration 
commensurate with the importance of 
his invention and its contribution to the 
advancement of the graphic arts indus- 
tries. They also state that Mr. Horgan 
“for more than fifty years has been a 
one-man educational institution for the 
students, the craftsmen, and the experts 
in the graphic arts field; to photoen- 
gravers, art directors, printers, pub- 
lishers, and technical writers.” The 
statement lists many of the honors which 
have been conferred upon Mr. Horgan 
by learned and industrial organizations 
because of his achievements. What is 
now needed is financial aid. 


Daily Lauds Gutenberg 

Minneapolis was featured as “the 
graphic arts capital of the Northwest” 
in a fourteen-page section of the Min- 
neapolis Star Journal, in its issue of 
Sunday, July 14. Pictorial and reading 
matter referred to the dedication of the 
new plant of the Star Journal; to the 
graphic arts industry of Minneapolis; 
and to the 500th anniversary of the in- 
vention of printing from movable type. 
Paul J. Ocken, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Graphic Arts In- 
dustry, Incorporated, in a letter to the 
editor of THE INLAND PRINTER said that 
it had been the plan to include the dedi- 
cation ceremonies of the Star Journal’s 
new plant as part of the city’s program 
for the 500th anniversary of printing 
which had been recently commemorated 
but completion was not accomplished 
on the date of celebration. , 

“On the editorial page of the Minne- 
apolis Star Journal there was run a 
number of articles by outstanding edu- 
cators and civic leaders highlighting 
various parts of the history of the 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the 


printing and allied industries is published here. Items should reach us by tenth of month 


development of printing,’ wrote Mr. 
Ocken. “These articles appeared twice 
weekly for a period of eleven weeks. 
The Star Journal has always considered 
itself a part of the graphic arts industry 
of the city.” 

Mr. Ocken reported that during the 
past ten months, the graphic arts indus- 
try of Minneapolis has received 29,568 
lines of free publicity in the daily press. 


Excelsior Modernizes 


Modernization of the plant of Excel- 
sior Printing Company, 732 Federal 
Street, Chicago, has resulted in the in- 
stallation of new Ludlow and Elrod 
equipment, with other equipment to be 
installed. Three new Blue Streak Mixer 
machines have been ordered from Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, and new 
furniture and type has been planned for 
the composing room. In the job press- 
room, two new Miehle Horizontals and 
one new Miehle Vertical have been in- 
stalled. Two more horizontals and an- 
other vertical are on order for the job 
room. In the main pressroom, one two- 
color Miehle Forty-six, and one single- 
color of the same size have been in- 
stalled. Orders are in for another single- 
and another two-color Forty-six, and 
three additional 7/0—otherwise known 
as 74 inch—presses, which will give the 
plant a total of fifteen 74’s. The bindery 
will be re-equipped with a new gather- 
ing and binding machine, and probably 
a new continuous trimmer. 

Henry M. Marks, president of the 
firm, who with associates bought control 
of the company about a year ago, in a 
statement reported that the fiscal year 
which closed June 30, last, showed bet- 
ter business, both in volume and profits, 
than any year during the past ten years. 
The plant does catalog and advertising 
printing, and operates on a day-and- 
night basis. 


Open New Paper Mill 

Production of coated paper by an im- 
proved process was begun recently by 
The Champion Paper & Fibre Company 
at its new $3,500,000 mill located at 
Houston, Texas. Most of this production 
will be utilized by publishers of national 
magazines, notably by Time, Incorpo- 
rated, for weekly issues of Life. Some 
other grades of paper, including writ- 
ings, will be made at the mill for the 
southern market. Estimated capacity of 
the new Houston mill will be about 120 
tons daily. Other mills of the company 
are operated at Hamilton, Ohio, and 
Canton, North Carolina. 


Heintzemann Heads Dexter 


George A. Heintzemann, who has been 
serving as executive vice-president of 
Dexter Folder Company, was elected its 
president by the board of directors on 
June 21. James A. Gilbert, who served 
as president for thirty years was ad- 
vanced to the position of chairman of 
the board. During the period of Mr. 
Gilbert’s service as president, the com- 
pany’s interests expanded so that the 
organization has become the largest and 
best known manufacturer of automatic 
press feeders and folders in this country. 

Mr. Heintzemann, the new president, 


-has served the company in various ca- 


pacities for the past 23 years and two 
years ago was elevated to the position 
of executive vice-president. He is a 
product of the printing industry, his 
father, Carl Heintzemann, of Boston, 
having been one of the leading printers 
of New England. 

In his new capacity as chairman of 
the board, Mr. Gilbert will make his 
headquarters at the company’s New 
York address at 330 West 42nd street, 
but Mr. Heintzemann’s headquarters 
will remain at Pearl River, New York. 


Returns to Letterpress 

Covers of four of the women’s maga- 
zines published by Macfadden Publica- 
tions, Incorporated, printed recently by 
the rotagravure process, will be done 
again by letterpress printing, chiefly to 
improve the general appearance and in- 
crease salability. Another reason for the 
change is to make it possible for the 
magazines to accept for publication ad- 
vertisements for the cover pages, for 
which color plates have been made by 
the advertisers. An additional change to 
be effected, beginning with the Septem- 
ber issue, is to print the covers of True 
Story magazine by letterpress instead 
of offset, the process used for a number 
of years. The increased cost of this 
change will be about $5,000 an issue, but 
the management feels that it is justified 
because of its desire to improve the 
appearance, and to maintain uniform 
quality during the press run. 


Type-Machine Folder 


More than 150 type-face specimens 
are shown in the new folder issued by 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company, 
describing and showing pictorial illus- 
trations of the Monotype-Thompson type 
caster. The machine may be used not 
only in founding type faces but also for 
decorative material. Copies of the folder 
may be had for the asking. 
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English Printer Dead 

Fred Jefferson, chairman and joint 
managing director of Kendrick & Jeffer- 
son, Limited, Printers, West Bromwich, 
England, died suddenly June 17. He was 
in his sixty-third year. Many of the 
printers in the United States were ac- 
quainted with Mr. Jefferson, because he 
had visited their establishments and had 
participated in some of their industrial 
gatherings. On numerous occasions when 
these printers visited England, Mr. Jef- 
ferson played the part of host and won 
the greater esteem of his American 
friends. 

He had been ill about two years, and 
there was some doubt about his return- 
ing to active duty in the business with 
which he and his brother, Edward Jef- 
ferson, were connected. However, when 
the present war broke out, he decided 
to return to his firm, and seemed to 
have regained his old-time energy and 
enthusiasm. Magazine of the Midland 
Master Printers’ Alliance, in comment- 
ing upon his sudden death, said in part: 

“The business was his hobby—he loved 
it, was proud of it. In many ways, Mr. 
Jefferson was a remarkable man, with 
great business gifts, extraordinary en- 
ergy and driving power. We remember 
writing several years ago that he made 
no standstill agreements with life or 
business, no moratoriums with methods 
of production or quality of the firm’s 
products. Whatever he undertook had 
to be done thoroughly. And now that 
restless spirit is at rest, leaving behind 
him as a memorial the great business he 
helped so materially to build.” 


Offer Cyrillic Booklet 

Monotype operators interested in set- 
ting type in the Cyrillic alphabet are 
being furnished, upon request, with 
copies of a booklet, titled “Set in Cyril- 
lic” by the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company. The booklet was prepared by 
Ian Macpherson of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, and published by The Mono- 
type Corporation, Limited, of England, 
as a practical guide for operators of 
monotype machines engaged in setting 
texts of Russian, White Russian, Bul- 
garian, Serbian, and the other languages 
written in the Cyrillic alphabet. 


Intertype Specimens 

Specimens of display faces are shown 
in a new booklet published by Intertype 
Corporation, copies of which may be had 
by writing to the company. The booklet 
titled, “Intertype Headletter and Display 
Type Faces” contains samples of one- 
letter faces from sixteen- to sixty- 
point, and two-letter display faces from 
sixteen- to twenty-four-point. 


Homer F. Rosback Promoted 
Policies initiated by the late Fred P. 
Rosback, Junior, will be continued, ac- 
cording to an announcement issued by 
the board of directors of the F. P. Ros- 
back Company, Benton Harbor, Mich- 
igan. Walter W. Rosback continues as 
president of the concern, and M. B. Ros- 
back is vice-president. F. C. Roosevelt 
is service manager, and J. C. Patterson, 
manager of sales. The important change 





in the management was the elevation of 
Homer F. Rosback, son of the late Fred 
P. Rosback, to the position of treasurer 
and general manager. In succeeding his 
father in these capacities, the son brings 
to his new positions the experience he 
has gained in the manufacturing busi- 
ness and from his extensive travels to 





HOMER F. ROSBACK 


the important printing centers of this 
country and Canada. He joined the com- 
pany, following his graduation from the 
University of Michigan twenty years 
ago, and during that time has served in 
every department of the business. - 


Cambridge Anniversary Book 
Cambridge University Press, an insti- 
tution with more than four centuries of 
printing history, has brought out a re- 
vised edition of “The Printed Book” in 
commemoration of the 500th anniver- 
sary of the invention of printing. The 
original volume was produced in 1916 
and has been brought up to date by two 
Cambridge authorities, E. A. Crutchley 
and John Carter. Contents cover a brief 
history of printing, changes in typog- 
raphy up to the present, and describes 
the process of binding, illustrating, and 
publishing. Many of the illustrations are 
of early printed books and engravings. 


Ink Usage Analysis 

Analysis of the demand for printing 
inks over a two-year period shows that 
black is used in commercial printing 
more than any other ink. Next in order 
are red, blue, green, with yellow, brown, 
and orange trailing. Purple and gray are 
the least used colors, totaling less than 
5 per cent of the sales recorded for red 
and blue. Since yellow is used for mix- 
ing with other inks, the color as used in 
actual printing is not as popular as the 
sales record would indicate. White inks 
are also used mostly for mixing with 
colors. The analysis was made by the in- 
ternational Printing Ink Corporation. 





Pioneer Engraver Dies 

Albin H. Hutchings, well known as a 
leading typographical artist and part 
owner and director of Whitney-Graham 
Company of Buffalo, died on June 2. 
Mr. Hutchings was born in England and 
came to America when five years of 
age. He early took up the study of art 
and became expert at wood engraving, 
which was the only reproduction tech- 
nique at the time he contributed such 
drawings to Harpers Magazine, Leslie’s 
Weekly, and other leading magazines. 

Later, as other methods of illustra- 
tion became developed to the etching 
stage, this foremost of wood engravers 
took an active interest in that field. He 
soon ranked high among designers, cre- 
ators, and planners of engraving. Mr. 
Hutchings was also one of the pioneers 
in the development of color reproduc- 
tion. As art director of the old Matthews- 
Northrop Works, he was associated with 
such famous bygone top craftsmen as 
George E. Matthews, William P. North- 
rop, and James A. Pierce. 


Educators Change Name 

Teachers of printing in schools and 
colleges changed the name of their or- 
ganization to the National Graphic Arts 
Education Association, dropping the 
word “Guild,” at the nineteenth annual 
conference on printing education held 
at Rochester, New York, June 30 to 
July 3. Officers elected for the current 
year are: President, Chester A. Lyle, 
Canton, Ohio; vice-president, Hupp E. 
Otto, Wheeling, West Virginia; secre- 
tary, R. Randolph Karch, whose new 
connection in September will be Print- 
ing Vocational High School, Cincinnati; 
treasurer, E. S. French, Washington, D. 
C. Fred J. Hartman continues as edu- 
cational director. It was decided to hold 
the 1941 convention at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Thomas Roy Jones, president of Amer- 
ican Type Founders, on behalf of his 
organization, presented to the depart- 
ment of printing of the Masonic Home 
and School, Fort Worth, Texas, a silver 
loving cup as its permanent possession 
for having won the annual printing 
specimen contest two years in succession. 

Speakers at the various sessions of the 
conference included Harry L. Gage, 
vice-president, Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, and chairman of the advisory 
council of the National Graphic Arts 
Education Association; Frank J. Smith, 
John P. Smith Company, Rochester, New 
York, a past president of the U.T.A.; 
Howard N. King, Intertype Corpora- 
tion; John M. Collins, American Type 
Founders; Craig R. Spicher, Miehle 
Printing Press & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Charles F. Mosher, president, Ro- 
chester Typothetae; William C. Lennox, 
president, Rochester Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen, and others. 


Joins A.T.F. Staff 

American Type Founders has ap- 
pointed Theodore J. Kauffeld manager 
of the new products development. He 
has had engineering experience both in 
the United States and in England, and 
is an alumnus of the Stevens Institute 
of Technology. He succeeds H. I. Lewis. 
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Canadian Printing Contest 

Due to popularity of the Canadian Di- 
rect Mail Leaders Contest, this is being 
repeated for the third successive year 
with a 1940 contest ending October 12. 
Printers who have either planned and 
designed distinctive direct-mail pieces, 
or helped to do so, will be interested in 
entering one or more of the four classes: 
(1) direct mail campaigns—two or more 
pieces in series, (2) individual pieces, 
(3) house-organs, and (4) a restricted 
budget division. The latter is a new 
classification to show what can be done 
on a limited budget. Once the winners 
are decided upon, the winning pieces 
are available for exhibition and may be 
helpful in not only centering interest on 
good printing, but in actually selling 
prospects on the value of printed adver- 
tising. For details and entry blanks, 
write to the sponsor, Provincial Paper, 
Limited, Toronto, Canada. 


English Printer Problems 

Emergency operation of printing plants 
in England is governed by numerous 
orders from official sources. Because pa- 
per is rationed, and can only be obtained 
by means of licenses, the industry has 
been adversely affected. 

Printers have reported in their trade 
organization meetings that the cancela- 
tion of large amounts of advertising, 
commercial, and other forms of printing 
at the beginning of the war “resulted 
in a heavy fall in orders and produc- 
tion, a great increase in unemployment, 
and much short time in printing offices.” 
In recent months the trade has been set- 
tling down to new conditions on a lower 
level of production. 

Some of the slack in employment has 
been taken up by diverting printing 
plant employes to munition plants. An 
appeal has been issued to the master 
printers to help in the transfer and utili- 
zation of such workers. Various classes 
of trade workers have been listed as 
competent for specified tasks. Hand 
compositors and machine operators are 
said to be fitted for small assembly work 
such as making scientific instruments 
because of their finger dexterity; print- 
ing press and guillotine (cutting ma- 
chine) operators are being assigned to 
milling machines and power presses in 
metal work; bookbinders are assigned 
to work involving leather work; stereo- 
typers, to drilling machines; proofreaders 
and stock handlers are assigned to work 
as storekeepers. 

Master printers are obliged to pay 
workers for time spent in bomb shelters 
during regular business hours on a 
schedule agreed upon with unions. 


Observe Firm’s Birthday 

On July 10, the Fort Wayne Printing 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana, lit 
thirty-eight candles on a birthday cake 
ten feet high, which had been placed in 
the reception hall of the é¢ompany’s 
building. Thus was observed, in part, 
the annual celebration of the company. 

Another part of the celebration was 
the special sales effort put forth by the 
members of the staff, so that each sales- 


man could contribute his part to the 
general celebration by producing evi- 
dence that he had brought in during 
this special period at least thirty-eight 
orders. A display board of large pro- 
portions had been placed in the lobby 
across from the huge birthday cake 
upon which was listed the names of all 
salesmen. As they developed orders 
their names on the board were changed 
in relative positions to indicate their 
standing for that day. 


Report Fewer Accidents 

Accidents in printing and publishing 
plants are fewer and less severe than in 
twenty-four major industries, according 
to the report just issued by the National 
Safety Council, covering operations for 
the year 1939. The index figure covering 
the frequency rate of accidents for all 
industries is 11.83, while for printing and 
publishing it is 6.27; the severity rate 
of accidents, based upon days lost as 
the result of reportable injuries a 1,000 


W. F. Graeter, seventy-eight-year-old president of the Fort Wayne Printing Company 


During the campaign, specially de- 
signed stationery and envelopes were 
used, order blanks were supplied to 
customers and prospects with each of 
the numerous mailings, and numerous 
display advertisements were run in local 
newspapers. Reprints of these advertise- 
ments were placed on blotters and other 
forms of printed advertising, and sent 
to prospective customers. 

Climax of the whole promotional pro- 
gram was a dinner on the evening of 
July 10, in the ballroom of Hotel An- 
thony in Fort Wayne. Among those 
present, in addition to officers and stock- 
holders of the company, were many 
friends of the organization. A reception 
and dance followed the dinner. W. Her- 
bert Roberts, formerly of Chicago, be- 
came the general manager of the com- 
pany six months ago. 


Huge Class in Minneapolis 

A coéperative training program, spon- 
sored by three Minneapolis organiza- 
tions, resulted in what is purported to 
be the largest class ever enrolled for 
instruction on the automatic printing 
presses. The three sponsors were Ameri- 
can Type Founders Sales Corporation, 
the Graphic Arts Industry, Incorporated, 
and the Minneapolis Printing Press- 
men’s Union. A total of 282 pressmen 
and helpers received instruction. The 
instructors were Harry W. Detlef and 
I. W. Judkins of A.T.F., Paul J. Ocken 
and Charles H. Jensen of Graphic Arts, 
John B. Boscoe of the trades council. 


man-hours of exposure, is 1.42 for all 
industries, and only .50 for printing 
and publishing. 

“Printing and publishing establish- 
ments have made reductions of 60 per 
cent in frequency and 63 per cent in 
severity since 1928,” reads one statement 
in the summary. “The improvement in 
frequency equaled the average decrease 
of all industries. The reduction in se- 
verity was larger than the general im- 
provement of other industries.” 

The rates were based upon records of 
forty-nine plants in the printing and 
publishing industry, which worked 44,- 
308,000 man-hours during 1939. The av- 
erage number of employes was 20,843; 
total number of accidents was 278, in 
which one death occurred. Twenty-nine 
per cent of the accidents in printing 
plants resulted from operation of ma- 
chines; 26.6 per cent in handling objects; 
9.8 from falls to the same level, while 
5.3 resulted from falls to different levels; 
9.0 resulted from stepping on or striking 
against objects; 2.7 resulted from using 
hand tools; 2.4 from electricity, or heat, 
while the rest came from other causes. 


Mountain Top Printing 

Frank DeWitt will be in charge of a 
special graduate school of printing to be 
held by the Bread Loaf School of Eng- 
lish, located on the mountain occupied 
by the campus of the school. Mr. De- 
Witt is well known as instructor at the 
Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, 
Rochester, New York. 








Joins University Staft 

Laurance B. Siegfried, for eleven 
years editor of The American Printer, 
has resigned for the purpose of joining 
the Syracuse University in the capacity 
of associate professor in the school of 
journalism, printer to the university, 
and managing director of the Orange 
Publishing Company, an affiliate of the 
university. Mr. Siegfried graduated from 
Harvard University 27 years ago, be- 
came associated with the printing in- 
dustry, served in the World War as a 
navy officer, returned to the printing 
industry after the conclusion of the war, 
and became editor in 1929. He is author 
of a book titled “Typographic Design in 
Advertising.” He will begin his new 
work about September 15. 


Show Ancient Korean Type 


Fonts of type cast in bronze, used in 
Korea about 1455, are on exhibition in 
Field Museum, Chicago, because of their 
having been presented to the museum 
by Thomas E. Donnelley, chairman of 
the board of directors of R. R. Don- 
nelley & Sons Company. C. Martin Wil- 
bur, curator of the museum, has fea- 
tured the exhibit of this Korean mov- 
able type because of the observance this 
year of the 500th anniversary of the 
invention by Gutenberg. The museum’s 
display includes thirty small hand-cut 
wooden type of Korean origin, also the 
gift of Mr. Donnelley. 

“The bronze type was cast under im- 
perial patronage for the specific pur- 
pose of extensive printing of books,” 
said Mr. Wilbur. “From the molds of 
1455, more than 150,000 type were cast, 
and nearly two tons of bronze must have 
been used.” 

Each piece of Korean type represents 
a word like that in Chinese because 
these languages are not based on an 
alphabet from which words are built. 


Dictator Fear Hurts Paper 

Exporters of printing papers are see- 
ing a danger signal in the fact that they 
have received a “flood of cancelations 
from neutral countries, especially from 
those in Latin America,” according to a 
leading article in July 20 issue of Paper 
& Paper Products. Numerous difficulties 
encountered by’ exporters are referred 
to in connection with exports, such as 
uncertainties of ocean sailing schedules, 
availability of space, rates, insurance, 
and delays involved in obtaining con- 
firmation of revised forwarding sched- 
ules. Some of the statements follow: 

“While late figures on exports are not 
available, exporters specializing in paper 
estimate that exports of all grades have 
risen since the war about 30 per cent, 
and exclusive of news-print about 9 per 
cent. News-print at one stage was es- 
timated to have run 60 per cent above 
normal. Exports to England alone have 
risen, more or less, 1,000 per cent. Large 
increases have also been noted in ship- 
ments to Manila and various other 
points in the Far East including Singa- 
pore and the Indian ports. 

“War conditions had stimulated from 
the first exports of kraft board and 
paper, all printing papers, news-print, 
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Methods of 
SAVING PAPER 


Regretfully suggested 
by Suttons 





* Use the smallest sheet of paper 
for any purpose that will do 
the job. 

° Type on both sides of the sheet. 

° In case of simple answers, re- 
ply on the back of the incom- 
ing letter. 

°*Do not keep copies except 
where absolutely necessary. 

* Consider whether all the num- 
ber of copies taken in system 
forms are necessary. 

* Always type single spacing. 

* Curtail margins in all printing 
jobs. 

* Consider using smallest type 
face consistent with legibility. 

e Avoid unnecessary packing. 

e Try not to pack articles indi- 
vidually—pack in bulk. ; 

* Make sure that all papers, in- 
cluding newspapers, that can- 
not be used again are tied in 
bundles and left out for col- 
lection by the local authority. 








SOO DEO GE OEE R_ ER’ 
English printers’ reply to paper rations, by 
G. F. Sutton Sons & Company, Ltd., London 


vegetable parchment, and many special- 
ties. Now a large number of buyers, 
giving ear to the dictators of European 
paper production, hold off perhaps more 
for fear of buying high than for hope 
of buying cheaply. Thus the tendency is 
to maintain stocks at a minimun, this 
perhaps ranging in most cases from one 
to three months.” 


July Frontispiece 

We have received a number of com- 
ments on the July frontispiece titled 
“What Printing Means to Me and My 
Community” and believe that our readers 
will be interested in the source of that 
composition. The author, Lester Wolf- 
son, is a high-school student in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. He wrote the theme 
for a contest in connection with the 
celebration of the 500th anniversary of 
the invention of printing sponsored by 
the Grand Rapids Graphic Arts Asso- 
ciation. The composition quoted in our 
frontispiece was winner of the first prize 
in that contest. 

It is a pleasure to give our readers 
this information and to recognize in this 
way the fine work done by the Graphic 
Arts Association of Grand Rapids, both 
in connection with commemorating the 
500th anniversary celebration, and in 
promoting high craftsmanship in the 
graphic arts locally and nationally. 


A.T.F. Honors Four Veterans 


Four members of the working staff of 
American Type Founders with an ag- 
gregate of 224 years of continuous ser- 
vice to their credit were retired in con- 
nection with a testimonial dinner given 
in their honor at Bayonne, New Jersey, 
July 3. Robert H. Allen, secretary of 
Typeworkers’ Union, Local 18908, of the 
American Federation of Labor, acting 
as toastmaster, Edward C. Williams, 
executive vice-president of the firm, and 
Edward Roth, superintendent of the type 
foundry, eulogized the four men, and 
Mr. Williams presented each with a sub- 
stantial check from the retirement fund 
maintained by the company for the 
benefit of employes. Names of the em- 
ployes thus honored are: William F. 
Smith, with 60 years of service to his 
credit; John Eaton, 58 years of service; 
John Kelley, 58 years of service, and 
Frank C. La Maire, 48 years of service. 

In his presentation speech, Mr. Wil- 
liams told the men and the audience 
that there are 163 men and women em- 
ployed in the type division of the com- 
pany with an average service to their 
credit of twenty years, and that age and 
experience are not a liability but an 
asset in the intricate and specialized 
work of manufacturing foundry type. 
He referred to the necessary patience 
and exactitude required for the work. 


Develops “Anilox” Printing 

The manufacturers of anilin printing 
equipment have been informed by the 
International Printing Ink Division of 
Interchemical Corporation of the de- 
velopment of what they call “Anilox” 
printing with the idea that the manu- 
facturers will adapt their presses and 
other equipment to print by the Anilox 
offset printing method. 

Anilox calls for a specially prepared, 
deep-etched inking cylinder upon whose 
surface thousands of minute recesses 
have been mechanically milled to pro- 
vide the means by which ink is taken 
up from the fountain with each revolu- 
tion of the cylinder. The recesses are 
so uniformly made that each recess car- 
ries the same volume of ink at all press 
speeds and ink viscosities, the excess 
being wiped off by a rubber or metal 
doctor blade. The inking cylinder trans- 
fers the ink to the plate cylinder. Use 
of the milled or etched metal cylinder 
plus the doctor blade, together with 
Anilox, is said to take the place of two 
rubber rollers used by the usual anilin 
printing method. 

Advantages claimed for the new Ani- 
lox method is that inks may have a 
heavier body, giving sharper and 
cleaner impressions. Also, because of 
the higher solids content of the inks, 
greater gloss effects are produced, and 
ink distribution is subject to little or 
no variation regardless of press speeds. 

In its announcement, the ink com- 
pany states that it is not interested in 
Anilox press equipment, but its engi- 
neers will confer with owners of anilin 
presses concerning the changing over of 
present equipment to make use of the 
newly developed Anilox method of 
printing. 
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Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of the latest Working 
Kit of Hammermill Bond. 
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Ink is what the eye sees! Never before has the 





printing industry been more crowded for brilliant 
color effects. For years we've been on top of chem- 
ical progress. We've adapted new and more concen- 
trated pigments to the needs of modern printing. 
Whether it be for cartons, labels, containers, pub- 
lications or any other type of printing, we can show 
you intensity and purity in hue that will make ordi- 
nary inks dull by comparison. And for proof of this 


write for a complete set of our latest specimen books. 


EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 


Division: General Printing Ink Corporation 
ONE HUNDRED SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio Cambridge, Mass. Baltimore, Md. Jersey City, N. J. 


















e « e« stands for Excellence 
No printer denies 

The mark of a KIMBLE 
The choice of the wise. - 





Motors by KIMBLE 


Distributed by AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Branches and Sales Agents in 25 Cities 





Pergamus Sheepskin Parchment 







Imported Calfskin Vellums 






Imported Japanese Vellums 


Imported English Diploma Papers 






American Japan Parchment 






Keith Art Parchment 


For Information and prices on all grades 
of Diploma Papers, send requests to 


Swisat Paper (2. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















A mbos40 Is Raised Print- 

‘ ing at its best. 
Hard, Flexible and Permanent. As simple to operate as 
Regular Printing, Compounds, Inks, Hand and Automatic 
Machinery. Send for descriptive matter, Price List, etc. 


The Embossograph Process Co. Inc., 251 William St., New York 










FREE! New Type Book 


ACME FOUNDRY TYPE 
cast from genuine WILKE TYPE METAL 
Extra hard Foundry type metal, manufactured by 
Metals Refining Co. Clean-cut, even-wearing type. 

Get this FREE book of distinctive faces today. 
ACME TYPE FOUNDRY 
161 West Harrison Street Chicago, Illinois 








PHOTOGRAVURE 


i New 2d Edition 
By 


H. MILLS CARTWRIGHT 


A new revised edition to include the 
new developments in this fast pro- 
gressing branch of the graphic arts. 
A real text bcok of process details. 


$350 
\ 3 


Order From The Inland Printer Book Department 
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PAPERS FOR BUSINESS 
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* When you use a Masterline Paper for Business you give your 
zr aa id A: customer a modern paper—not a duplicate of paper made five, 
ten, or a hundred years ago. These good rag-content Bonds, 
Ledgers and Onion Skins are modern —in workability, in bright- 
ness and color, in physical tests. You'll like the way they run, as 
well as your customers like the way they behave in their offices. 

Write for complete information 

FOX RIVER PAPER GORPORATION 


Mills and General Offices: APPLETON, WIS. 
350 Madison Ave., New York + Cotton Exchange Bldg., Los Angeles 
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Layouts and Letterheads 
By Carlyle, Oring and Richland 
152 pages, 10x8, fully illustrated, opens flat 


Here is a wealth of layout ideas—complete arrangements you can 
follow exactly and adapt to other products—a treasury of treat- 
ments, spots, decorative ideas, etc., by which you can achieve scores 
of telling layouts of your own. Truly first aid for anyone who wants 
to create better-looking and more effective advertising. Order 
your copy now. No postage charged to U. S. A. destinations. 


THE INLAND PRINTER: CHICAGO, ILL. 


years of designing and building sawing machinery 


ole and Slot Hole Per- 

Rotary Round Hole a ; 58 is the background of this newest Hammond bench 
forators, Hi-Pro Paper Drill, Gang saw ... Like the Mercury floor model TrimOsaw, the 
‘ bench model will saw, trim, miter, inside and outside 


Stitcher, and Vertical Perforators and mortise, under cut, rabbet, square plates and saw 
down to 8 points... You get more utility, speed 


nching Machines. and accuracy than you ever believed possible in a 
Punching bench saw priced so low . . . Write today for prices, 
terms, literature and trade-in allowances. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY The Mercury Bench Saw is guaranteed for 5 years. 


Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


THE NEW MERCURY BENCH SAW 
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The ART of 


BLOCK CUTTING 
By HANKAMMER & LAMPE 
Learn to cut your own 
simple cuts from lin- 
oleum blocks. Complete post 
instructions; prints. 


The INLAND PRINTER CO. 
\ eS 


$B 50 


paid 











91.50 


POSTPAID 


INTRODUCING 
PAPER... CF Brown 














@A definition of Pa- 
per and Its Manu- 
facture. 

@ Types of Paper and 
for What Used. 

@ Testing of Paper. 
@The Measurement 
of Paper and Names 
of Sizes. 

@ The Paper Trade in 
General with Notes 
on Printing. 


< e # Snland Printer Conta 



















Itp- Offs. 








By H. B. COOPER 


A delightful way to a i 


learn the art of 
proofreading. Text in 
narrative style. Price 
includes postage. Cloth Edition 


The Inland Printer Co- Chicago 



















by E. L. St. Jobun 


Practical Hints on 
PRESSWORK 





A new low price effective S 
April 1, 1940. Solves your 
press problems. 201 pages. 














The Inland Printer ¢ Chicago y 
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Their Chemistry & Technology 


By CARLETON ELLIS 
560 pages of profusely illustrated 
text giving usable information for 
printers, lithographers, chemists. 


THE INLAND PRINTER e 


7 


CHICAGO 






























$9.25 i 


FULL COURSE 





“A Practical Touch System,’—Aarding 


Recommended by a Veteran 


JOHN S. THOMPSON ... the 
inventor of the Thompson type- 
caster and publisher of 3 books 
on typesetting machines, says: 


‘It is the most painstaking 
and complete manual on the op- 
eration of the Linotype keyboard 
that I have seen, and in my 
opinion it should be the text book 
used in every school where key- 
board slug machine work is 
taught.”’ 


~ 






















THE INLAND PRINTER BOOK DEPT. — 


The al 


book to trace the effect of pho- 
tography on the life of the 
American people. 


Photography 


and the American Scene 
by Robert Taft 


The first history of Amer- 
ican photography. 300 il- 
lustrations. Intimate 
glimpses of U. S. history 
with development in pho- 
tography. 


Price 


$10 


Order Now of __.- (aes 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY e CHICAGO 




















MODERN 


MASTER 


; oo Finest! 


















TYPE DISPLAY 


This text, by J. L. Frazier, Editor 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, presents 
those basic principles of good 
typography and display, so essen- 
tial to creditable results. Third 
and revised edition first pub- 
lished in 1910. Not “modernistic.” 
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ROTARY PRINTING PRESSES 





THE THOUGHT 
THE WORD 
THE PICTURE 


...to Make the Sale 


1, BUSINESS BASKED in the sunshine 
of a perpetual seller’s market—if the sale of merchandise 
resulted from nothing more than the desire to sell—then 
little effort or genius ‘would be needed to keep goods mov- 
ing into the hands of consumers. 

‘But no such utopian situation is in prospect. The will 
of the buyer dominates. Advertising must be written to the 
tine set by his interests, desires, preferences. The facts 
about a product must be translated into the language of 
the buyer—it must be laid on his doorstep. So the adver- 
tiser settles down, with one eye on his product and the 
other on the prospective buyer, to the solution of his prob- 
lem. Somehow or other he must contrive to bring product 
and purchaser together on terms of mutual advantage and 
enduring satisfaction. 

Beginning with an original idea that may be no bigger 
than a pin-point, the advertiser labors over it with end- 
less pains. Gradually, his original conceptions emerge from 
chaos—he “‘turns them to shapes and gives to airy noth- 
ing a local habitation and a name.” A misty idea has been 
brought into focus, clothed in words, given reality and 
substance with the aid of the picture-magic of the artist. 
An advertisement is born! 

Westvaco InspiRATIONS FOR PrintERS—like a pano- 
ramic camera sweeping its lens over the field of current 
advertising —picks out interesting examples showing how 
many different advertisers have used the materials and the 
methods at their command to present their products to 
prospective buyers. It attempts to return a useful and 
practical answer to the everlasting question of alert adver- 
tisers everywhere—/Vhat are others doing? 

Westvaco INSPIRATIONS FOR PRINTERS is not for sale. 
But your printer will, upon request, supply you with 
copies of this issue. Call him at once. Tell him you want 
Westvaco InspIRATIONS FOR PrinTeRS, and No. 124, 
bearing the cover design shown at the right, will soon be 
on your desk. 


NOTE, MR. PRINTER: This insert, with copy exactly 
ts above, will appear in the September issues of four adver- 
wazines. Your Westvaco Distributor will supply 
copies of the current issue, No. 124, upon request. 

THE THOUGHT, THE WORD, THE PICTURE 

An Oil Painting by Harry Marinsky 


Copyright, 1940, bv West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 


WEST -VIRGINI A PUL? 
AND PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO ¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 











buyers’ Guide 


supply. Manufacturers: 


visibility at low cost, 


when buying is done! 


A ready reference buyers can depend upon for sources of 


This Business Directory offers good 
for here you reach influential buyers 


That clinches sales! See rates below. 








Alr Conditioning—Humidity ing Systems 





B. OF FEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet “Air 
Conditioning and Humidity Control.” 





Bookkee ping Sy atems.Printing Schedules 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG— 

Complete Catalog of Printing Costs— 
40 Sections. Bookkeeping Systems for 
Printers—Get free descriptive folders. 
Porte Publishing Co., Salt LakeCity, Utah. 





Books 





BOOKS on advertising, art, color, pho- 

tography, engraving, printing, offset, 
silk screen, journalism, sales, manage- 
ment, correspondence, etc., Trade maga- 
zines. Discounts. Lists free. Commercial 
Engraving Publishing Co., 34V N. Ritter 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Bronzing Machines 





MILWAUKEE BRONZERS — for all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 
schel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Calendars and Calendar Pads 


1941 CALENDAR PADS, sizes from 
1%x1 to gre in black and white, 
India tint, red and black, red and blue, 
brown and white, maroon and brown, 
reverse blue, fish pads, 3-months-at-a- 
— pads, gold cover pads. Write for 
catalog. GOES LITHOGRAPHING COM- 
PANY, 35 West 61st Street, Chicago, 
53-K Park Place, New York. 


CALENDAR PADS — BLOTTERS. 1941 

Calendar Pad Catalog now ready. Over 
70 different sizes and styles. A pad for 
every purpose. Also our new Art Adver- 
tising Blotter Catalog illustrated in full 
color. Write for catalog in which you are 
interested. Joseph Hoover & Sons Co., 
Market and 49th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 

1062 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for ship- 
ment; the best and cheapest on the mar- 
ket; write for sample books and prices. 


WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers. 
Do your own imprinting. Advertising 
Novelties, Fans, Book Matches. Write 
for particulars. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

















Camera Bellows 


UNITED CAMERA CO., INC., Bellows 

made to order for all types of photo- 
engravers’ cameras. 1515 Belmont Ave., 
Chicago, II]. 


Chalk Plates for Line Illustrations 


For SPEED and LOW COST— 

in reproducing line _ illustrations 
Chalk Plates are dependable. Draw il- 
lustrations DIRECT, not in reverse. Cast 
immediately. Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 
1024 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 














Cleaner—for Type and Rollers 


SUPER-SOLVENT—nonexplosive! New! 
Marvelous! Perfection Products Co., 
116 Earl St., Rochester, N. Y. Est. 1924. 











Decals & Silk Screen Displays 


PRINTERS & SALESMEN— Extra prof- 
its from silk screened Decals, Dis- 
plays, Banners. Colorart Co., Aurora, Ill. 





Electric Motors 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and_ control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, II1. 


E lectroty pers ’—Stereoty pers’ ’ Machinery 








THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO. 1874 
S. 54th Ave., Cicero, Chicago, Ill. East- 
ern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., New York. 


Embossing Board 








Stewart’s Embossing Board 
Mahes Embossing Easy 


Simply wet it, attach to tympan 
and let press run until dry; no 
heating or melting. Sheets 534x9!/2 
inches $1.25 a dozen, postpaid, 
with instructions. 

THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 











Employes—Trained 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOL OF PRINTING 

and Lithography can furnish well- 
trained help in all departments; com- 
positors, pressmen, camera men, plate- 
makers, offset pressmen, etc. Phone or 
write H. E. Sanger, Director, 610 Fed- 
eral Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








Engraved Stationery 


WEDDING INVITATIONS and other 

Engraved Stationery. Samples with 
discount to printers. Siegrist Engrav- 
ing Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 








Envelope Presses 


LIGHTNING SPEED envelope press, 

sizes 5 to 12, 10M to 18M per hour. Used 
by Public Printer. POST MFG. WORKS, 
671 Diversey, Chicago. 








Lacquering and Varnishing 


AMERICAN FINISHING CO., 500 S. Pe- 
oria St., Chicago, Ili. Finishers to the 
lithographing and printing trades. 








Loose Leaf Binders; Bookkeeping Systems 


INCREASE SALES AND _ PROFITS— 
Sell Boyce Loose Leaf Binders with 

your printed forms. Ask for Cat. No. 44. 

A. E E. B Boyce Co., Mfrs., Muncie, Ind. 








Matrices 


= —— 




















PRECISION ENGRAVED 


MATRICES 


@ FOR ALL TYPECASTING MACHINES @ 
TRADE MARKS, SIGNATURES, HEADS, efe. 


ROSS~ADSEAL, INC. 
LORD and DAVIDSON STS. INDIANAPOLI 














For Special Logotypes, slides, trade- 
mark and nameplate matrices for In- 

tertypes, Linotypes, Ludlows, write Im- 

print Matrix Co., Moravian Falls, N. C. 





Paper Cutters 


PEERLESS GEM 25” & 30” Lever Cutters 
and parts now made by Missouri-Cen- 
tral Type Foundry, Wichita, Kansas. 














Patent Attorneys 

FREE BOOK —‘‘General Information 
Concerning Inventions, Patents, and 

Trade-Marks.” Lancaster, Allwine & 

Rommel, 476 Bowen Bldg., Wash., ID. C. 








Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 
HALFTONE SCREENS, Vacuum 

Frames, Lenses, Cameras, Cold- -Top 
Enamel, Acid Proof Process Ink. Write 
for bargain list, stating wants. Can save 
you up to 50%. “One of the largest screen 
stocks in U.S . Moore Laboratories, 
4835 Woodward “Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 

W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. Com- 
plete engraving equipment and sup- 
plies, special equipment manufactured. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO. 1874 
S. 54th Ave., Cicero, Chicago, Ill. East- 
ern Office, 135 E. 42nd St. New York. 


Printed Business Forms and Envelopes 








We'll Do Printing You Can’t Do! 


We work for printers exclusively—and 
will pay you big .profit on orders for 
FORMS: Continuous (flatpack or rolls): also 
One-time carbon; and for any Autographic 
Register. Sales, Manifold, Receipt, and Order 
Books—Envelopes, all kinds. Get our low prices! 


CONSUMERS P. AND P. CO. 
Newport, Ky. (On the Ohio—Opp. Cincinnati) 

















Printing Presses 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., rotary 
and flat-bed web presses; stereo. and 
mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 





Rubber Printing Plate Vulcanizers 


H. H. H. ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC Vul- 

canizer and our proven methods insure 
precision rubber printing plates. H. H. 
Heinrich, Inc., 200 Varick St., New York. 








Sales Books 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY taking sales 
book orders. Ask for liberal dealer 
plan. ADAMS BROS. CO., Topeka, Kans. 








Svaps—Pumice for Printers, Mechanics 





HANG - UP—locked to the fixtures. 
POW DERED—to be used in dispensers. 
BAR— medium coarse or very fine. 
Quality and price guaranteed. Samples 
gladly submitted. Anchor Core Economy 
Soap Co., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 





Steel Chases 








ELECTRIC WELDED SILVERBRIGHT 


STEEL CHASES 


with oversize inside measure for 


press cnnaaity 
STYLES AND SIZES ON REQUEST 
SANDBLOM STEEL CHASE CO. 
429 S. Clinton St. Chicago, III. 


33 

















Typefounders 


MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
DRY, the big type foundry of the 
West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 


THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y 
Producers of fine type faces. 











Wire 





Extra Sales from Buyers’ Guide 


RATES—If no display or cuts, three 35- 
letter lines, $19.00 a year, in advance; 
each line additional, $5.00 2 year. Display 
copy accepted in single column, 1 inch or 
slightly deeper—1 inch per insertion 12 
t. $9.00, 6 t. $10.25, 3 t. $11.50, 1 t. $12.75; 
each additional agate line, 12 t. 67¢e, 6 t. 

73e, 3 t. S2e, 1 t. 9le. Payable monthly in 
advance. Final closing date, 26th of pre- 
ceding month. 
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SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 

—Backed by eighty years of wire 
drawing experience. Supplied on spools 
or in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 
ERS EVERYWHERE. 


EXTRA PROFIT From 
Specialties . . . Check Those 
Guide 


Advertised in Buyers’ 


Advertisers 
























D'YA EXPECT 
SALES RESULTS 
FROM THIS 
STUFF? 





‘Inadequate copy'' could create a scene 
like this anywhere, but this will lead 
you to a suggestion on how to make the 
advertising you create or use all sales 
—no guff—and therefore, make it hard- 
hitting, selling copy that gets results! 


it is? The Inland Printer’s editor doesn’t do his job 
holding down a swivel chair. He gets out and hob-nobs 
with the printing executives that he is trying to help. 
If we wanted our advertising to interest and convince 
these same men, we would have to give them the same 
sort of helpful information as he does. I’ve got to 
know all before I can tell all—and believe me, Boss, 


Now, Charlie, I only said: Is this advertising worth using? 
Just about, Boss. It shows a pretty picture, and it 
keeps our name before the trade! But it uses only 
a fraction of the selling power you pay for! Adver- 
tising can do a lot more for us, if we’1ll use it to 
tell what executives want to know about our products. 


Well then, why don’t you write it that way, Charlie? 
Why don’t I write...? Why * ! Because even I don’t 
know our whole sales story! You don’t either...sales- 
men can’t get it. I mean the actual uses in the field; 
our buyers’ real problems and the rest of the story 
that should be the guts of our advertising if it’s 
really going to carry a hunk of the sales load. For 
years I have been begging to get into the field and 
dig up facts I can build into copy based mainly upon our 
prospects’ interests. Gosh, can’t you see how simple 


BOOK FREE | 


Answer Questions for Editorial Study 


* FREE to Subscribers 
serving Printing, Publishing, or Typesetting firms— 


when we tell more...we’1l sell more! 


Charlie, I think you've got something there. 
I know I have, Boss, and I think the answer to this ques- 
tion is right in A.B.P.’s new book, ‘‘TELL ALL.’’ This 
‘*Practical Guide to Successful Business Paper (and 
other) Advertising’’ shows how dozens of advertisers 
have made advertising a real selling tool. 


Well, what are we waiting for, Charlie? Let's get our 
free copy of “TELL ALL”—pronto! (See Free Offer below.) 


Dear Friends: The 1211 requests for help we received, letters, and inter- 
views, during 1939, were a constant check on basic needs of the graphic 
arts. This codperation helped us maintain high standards of service. With 
full confidence that my friends—known and unknown—will take time to do 
so, | ask you again to tell me—in absolute confidence—facts about your 
business. No person's or firm's name or addre:s will be disclosed. Your re- 
wards will be: A "Tell All’ book (worth at least $1.00) FREE—to help 
you prepare advertising that works; a summary of replies—facts useful 
in planning, and better articles to come. 


ell Tell all. 


Cordially, 
J. L. Frazier, Editor, The Inland Printer 





Binding last edition! 
Get your copy—NOW! 


Do you plan to 
install Offset? 


Want to know more 
about Offset? 

Want more facts on 
Air Conditioning? 
Is advertising in Inland Printer 
helpful in planning and buying? 


SEND PROMPTLY to Get Your Copy of TELL ALL treo: 


To J. L. FRAZIER, Editor, THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago, Illinois 


| qualify to get "Tell All" Free because... 
O We place advertising in The Inland Printer; 
As () Printers; () Publishers; = Typographers; 
we've subscribed to The ‘'I.P."' for 


years, 


and enclose facts. Firm was established in 

We do not advertise or subscribe to ‘'I.P."'—so 
C0 I enclose 50c; send me a copy of "'TELL ALL."* 
(0 Check here to secure a ‘summery of replies. 





In what types of work 
do you specialize? 
Do you publish a inant OO Yes; 1 No. 


How often? ... ........ r. circ 
Have you a ‘nitthitteatales Supply store? 


O Yes; 1 No. 1939 stores sales: $ 

About how many letterheads do you 

print in a year for customers? 

Of letterheads you print, what percentage i is: 
50 to 100% Rag, %; under 50%....% 


Sulphite:....% waterm.;....% unwaterm. 
Name brands of printing papers you prefer: 


COATED 


2D ~What per cent ‘ot the rf printed 
in your shop do you spec "s = _— 
3A Paper bought in 
1939 totalled: $ 


$ 
New eq'p't in ‘39: 
Letterpress $ 


Comp. rm. $ ; Bindery $ 

How many trucks have you? Hired? 
Yearly exp. 

Tires $.... ; Gas $ ; Oil $ 
Jan.-Feb.-Mar. ian were: [] about the same; 


% better; 


1939 taxes of our an- 
totaled $ % nual sales 
Letterpress-printed ‘Satie eebnaenatenl 


% of 1939 sales, or $ 
Jobs printed by offset represented 
% of 1939 sales, or $ 


% under a year ago. 





How many executives read your copy of 


""1.P.°°?....3 State titles 


Which do YOU 
UN CUT our ode dscdvocavencckadcnaees 
What is your hardest problem, yet unsolved? 


My name 
Firm 


Address 





it you prefer, write answers on separate sheet—number answer to correspond with the question. 











CHANDLER & PRICE 


AUTOMATIC PAPER CUTTERS 



























ee frame; knife PULLED, not pushed, through 
stock; binder friction adjustment accessible at side of cutter; 
positive brake and clutch; back-gauge lock takes up its own 
wear; controls conveniently grouped at operator's hand; 
safety starting eliminates any chance for “repeats”; knife 
can be stopped or started at any point in its travel. Built in 39", 
44” and 50” sizes; ask your C&P dealer for specifications. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 






















No. 2A... Four-Color Anilin 
Printer With Rewinder 





ANILIN ROTOGRAVURE 


Presses every production printer should investigate 


We manufacture anilin presses for all types of 
printing, either in combine or single units —also 
a complete line of rewinders, slitters, and em- 
bossers to be used in combination. @ Send for 
sample work and general information, specifying 
all products you are interested in producing. 


HUDSON -SHARP 


MACHINE CO*GREEN BAY? WIS 































EVERY Plant Needs Them 
TRY THE SENSATIONAL NEW 


Zephyr BLACKS 


These inks represent a complete new 
chemical achievement. Based on the 
principle of polymerization, they are un- 
like any other product on the market. 

e SET in 60 seconds. 

e BACK UP in 30 minutes. 

e BONE DRY in an hour. 


e ZEPHYR BLACKS are perfected in 
three grades. Available for prac- 
tically any job. 


Try Them Out. For folder, or trial order, 
WRITE! WIRE! PHONE! 


Now in use from Coast to Coast 


Sinclair & Valentine Co. 


ENKS® ain orrice and FACTORY 


611 West 129th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Albany Cleveland Kansas City New Orleans 
Baltimore Dallas Los Angeles Philadelphia 
Birmingham Dayton Manila San Francisco 
Boston Havana Nashville Seattle 
Chicago Jacksonville New Haven 











DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
Headquarters for Press Feeders, Dexter and Cleve- 
land Folders, Stitching and: Trimming machines 


MAIN OFFICE: PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 








a preetaINGDAHL BINDERY 


TURE { 






. ea 5 Edition Book Binders 
g <> @| “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 





4 















The show-case of the lithographic field. 
The how, why, and result of more than 
forty medi for lithography. A vital 
demonstrator for intelligent selling. 


$75 


Limited to 3,500 copies, 1,000 already disposed of 205 
pages. Size I 1x15; in 2 colors on 100-pound antique stock; 
slide-box cover. Fifty actual exhibits. 











THE INLAND PRINTER - BOOK DEPARTMENT J 








= e 
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For 25 Years We've Trained Men to Succeed! 


Individual Training 


By PRACTICAL Instructors 
Work on modern equipment wie [J 
guidance of leaders such as... 


EDWIN J. SHELBECK—Twenty-two years 
of rich, practical experience—foreman of 
Glen View Press and of pressroom, Moody 
Bible Institute, Chicago—twelve years 
teaching Pressroom in journeyman trade 
extension classes—still doing it! 


CHARLES F. VAVRIK—Superintendent of 
Ogden Printing Co., Chicago—thirty years 
in printing—recognized authority on esti- 
mating and correct printing practice— 
well qualified to teach Elementary and 
Advanced Estimating classes here! 


WM. A. STEVENS—Technical director and 
production manager of several big litho- 
graphic plants here after studying at St. 
Bride Tech., London—well known for his 
“Basic Principles of Lithography’’—teaches 
Lithographic Presswork here! 


I, H. SAYRE—Graduate of Columbia— 
experienced for years in lithography— 
contributor to technical publications—rec- 
ognized for the authoritative book, “Pho- 
tography and Platemaking for Photo- 
Lithography”—subject of course here! 


JOSEPH A. KISS—Ten years director of 
Ray School of Advertising—author of 
textbooks, writer for printers’ trade jour- 
nals—practical experience at the Tribune, 
and Montgomery Ward, Chicago—teaches 
Advertising and Sales Promotion. 


Enroll NOW for Day or Evening Classes 
SEPTEMBER 23 TO DECEMBER 13 
Ambitious men come in increasing num- 
bers—from over 23 states—for practical 
training. Able instructors will help you, too. 


The Chicago School of 
PRINTING and 


LITHOGRAPHY 


Assists graduates to 
Steady Jobs— 
and GOOD PAY! 


Courses in Letterpress 


1—Layout and Lettering; 2—Hand Composi- 
tion; 3—Lockup and Imposition; 4—Presswork 
and Bindery; 5—Advanced Makeready; 6— 
Estimating, Elementary or Advanced; 7—Pro- 
duction; 8—Advertising-Sales Promotion. 


12-week course in Lithography 


PRESSWORK—from setting rollers, blanket, 
plate, packing, to mixing inks, acid solutions, 
plate etches, and doing color process. 
PHOTOGRAPHY AND PLATEMAKING—Com- 
plete from layout, negatives, screens, color, to 
albumen and deep-etch plates—and all 
formulas. 
TUITION IS LOW for results shown! 

Write for facts—PROMPTLY—to H. E. Sanger, 
Director, Room 708, 610 Federal St., Chicago 


















































Apprenticeship Plan for Chicago Area 


Boys Under 20! Train to become an appren- 
tice; then when working, study two nights 
weekly until graduation with rank of a jour- 
a Get details—or come see us! 

» 





The Jobs Men Hold 


After Graduation Reflect 
ie: the Practical and Profit 
Value of Training HERE! 


SUPERINTENDENT (Printing), Moody Bible 
Institute, Chicago—William Lessel grad- 
uated in 1927. 


DIRECTOR of Design and Typography, 
J. W. Clement Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
—LeRoy Barfuss graduated in 1933. 


FOREMAN, Camera and Platemaking, 
Will A. Beach Printing Co., Sioux Falls, 
S. D.—Glenn Snyder, 1937. 


FOREMAN, Washington Press, Worcester, 
Mass.—Joseph Komarek, a graduate Ap- 
prentice in 1935, finished Camera and 
Platemaking Course in 1939. 


FOREMAN, Night Shift, John Dickinson 
Schneider, Chicago—Myron Bourland 
graduated in 1937. 

PRESSMAN (Offset), A. R. Barnes & Com- 
pany, Chicago—Jos. Dolan, 1939. 


PRESSMAN, Physician's Record, Chicago 
—Arthur Covi graduated in 1935. 


.PRESSMAN, Pryor Press, Chicago—Ed- 
ward Nastali graduated in 1936. 


COMPOSITOR, A. R. Barnes & Company, 
Chicago—Donald Melick, ‘37 graduate. 


DISTRICT MANAGER, Offset Division, 
American Type Founders Sales Corpora- 
tion—G,. S. MacKenzie, '37 graduate. 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOL of PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY 





Try ROBERTS Models 


This is a genuine sale. We guarantee 
these machines to be - standard Models 
27 and 28. WE DO NOT make a cheaply 
constructed machine to meet low prices. 

Model 27—5 Wheels, $12 
40% off is $4.80—or | 7.20 Net| 


Model 28—6 Wheels, $14. 
40% off is $5.60—or 


Quantity discounts quoted upon request. = 
will allow 10% Trade-in for one old 
chine against each new machine Blo: Mos 4 


WHY PAY MORE? 


8.40 Net] 


27 and 28 


YOUR GUARANTEE: 
“50 Years of Building 
Numbering Machines.” 


DIRECT DRIVE— 


Correct Mechanically 


SHAVE YOUR ELECTRIC RATE 
TO ONLY 1c PER KW.-HOUR!* 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE 


694-710 Jamaica Ave.,' Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COMPANY 








THE BEST QUOIN 


For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 
Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 


REvoLUTIONARY is 
the word to describe this 
new “Caterpillar” Diesel- 
Electric Set! A full-time 
power-plant that enables 
you to make your own 
light and power! 
Connects to your pres- 
ent wiring. Fits in a small 
space. No switchboard or 
other external control ap- 
paratus needed. Simple to 


operate. Runs on low-cost 
Diesel fuel. Regulates it- 
self to supply steady volt- 
age. Sizes from 13 to 90 
kw. Low first cost. Built 
by the world’s largest 
maker of Diesel engines. 
Tell us your power re- 
quirements and we'll send 
you “Caterpillar” Diesel 
specifications. Mail the 
coupon now. 


Quoin Company 


174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston,Mass.,U.S.A *Depending on average load and local price of Diesel fuel. 


CATERPILLAR 


Reo.u Tr. Orr 


DIESEL- ELECTRIC SETS 











e 
| CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Dept. IP-8, Peoria, Illinois 
| ! require about__..-———skw. per hour; or__ 
| Please send details of ‘"Caterpillar’’ Diesel-Electric Sets 


I 
1 
| 
| Name. | 
| Address 
L J 


Get your free copy of this new 
bulletin—"10 Ways to Avoid Offset.” 
Valuable—practical—shows how to save 
money — improve presswork. 








bed; KELLY CO 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


]. L. Frazier, Manager 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





Volume 105 e August, 1940 e¢ Number 5 


THE INLAND PRINTER is published on the first of every month. 
It furnishes the most reliable and significant information on 
matters concerning the printing and allied industries. Con- 
tributions are solicited but should be concisely stated and 
presented in typewritten manuscript. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one yeur. $4.00; payable always in ad- 
vance. Sample copies, $0.40; $0.45 in Canada and Newfound- 
land; none free. Make all remittances payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the 
following issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada and Newfoundland, add 
50c a year to the above prices; foreign, not included in postal 
union, add $1.00 a year. For countries within postal union, 
including Spain, no additional. Make foreign money orders 
payable to The Inland Printer Company. Foreign postage 
stamps are not acceptable. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
Fidelity Circulation Company of Canada, 210 Dundas Street 











West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., Donald F. 
Hunter, Mer., 2, 3, & 4, Cockspur Street, London, S. W. 1, 


England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

Alex, Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Benjamin N. Fryer, c/o Newspaper News, Warwick Building, 
Hamilton Street, Sydney, N. S. W. Australia. 

Maruzen Co., Ltd., 6 Niho, Tokyo, Japan. 

Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 


Melbourne, 





PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint plates 
—Print perfectly on all 
presses—with all inks on 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. No 314445. all papers. 

Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 
TI-Pl1 COMPANY, S.W. Cor. 10th and Broadway KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under the heading “Situations 


Wanted,” 50 cents per line, minimum $1.00; under all other 
headings, 75 cents per line, minimum $1.50. Approximately 
55 characters to the line, address or box number to be counted. 
Price the same whether one or more insertions are taken. 
Cash must accompany order. 


INSTRUCTION 


PEOPLE FROM ALASKA, California, Washington, Florida, 
Seattle, Honolulu, and all America attend Bennett’s School 
to learn his method of operating; his record is 12,130 ems for 
eight hours; established 1912; both practical and home in- 
struction. Free catalog. BENNETT'S SCHOOL, Maumee, Ohio. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HAVE TO SELL GOING PLANT—Complete equip. for jobs 

and weekly news. incl. nearly-new type for 8 p. ads, 10x15 
C&P (motor), cutter, saw, ete. With or without rebuilt No. 5 
Lino. Now leased. Small cash, bal. mo. Best location, Idaho 
county seat, mfg.-trading center. Box G 380. 














FOR SALE 





MONOMELT. Printers! Why melt metal twice? Install Mono- 
melt, put yourself ahead melting only once! Delivers hot, 
clean, preheated metal to the machines. Increases production, 
cuts costs, reduces down time. Provides more slugs of . 
higher quality. Get the facts! Write: Monomelt Co., Dept. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
BOOK BINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 
sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particu- 
lars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CO., 720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—38-inch Seybold auto cutter; rebuilt and fully 
guaranteed. G5 














HELP WANTED 





WANTED—Experienced Commercial Printing Salesman of- 
fice selling and promotion for Northwestern city. Give 
experience, age, references, and salary expected. GSii. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








Executives and Managers 


HIGH CLASS PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPH EXECUTIVE 

(in early forties) now engaged, desires position with 
greater opportunities. Thoroughly responsible to assume 
complete charge of plant. Available Sept. 1st. References. 
Willing to locate anywhere. Confidential. G 362. 


Jue HISTORY of an § 
Gduentising. Ag 


























DrintO> i's a 


SALES-BOOSTER 






MID-STATES LABEL 
DESIGN SEE-LEC-TOR 


12 pages of ideas, 24 de- 
signs, 864 combinations 


WRITE for FREE COPY 


MID-STATES 
GUMMED PAPER CO. 








In U. S. A. 


year; 








The HEAT 
---is OFF! 


Yes, when you read The In- 
land Printer—really read it 
for information, as Dr. Adler 
would say,—the heat is off, 
because being informed less- 
ens the pressure of your job! 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


and Latin Americas, 
Canada, $4.50; 


AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


Made better for better 
presswork. Try them. 


AMERICAN 
ROLLER 
COMPANY 


1342 N. HALSTED ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
225 N. NEW JERSEY ST., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








$4 a 
foreign, $5. 











2515 S. Damen Ave., Chicago 


























MEGILL’S Spring Tongue 


Patent 


FOR JOB 
PRESSES 


GAUGE PINS 





QUICK ON ... The universally pop- 


The Pioneer in 1870 


ular Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, 50c set 
of 3. Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 





MEGILL’S GAUGE PINS 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Grip- 
per Fingers, etc. The original—and the best. 
Circular on request. 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 








MEGILL’S Double Grip 
Patent GAUGES 





763 Atlantic Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 


. used 


. adjustable . . 
for any stock. $1.75 set of 3. 


VISE GRIP .. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED Executives and Managers 


EXECUTIVE—Manager, sales, expert accountant, production 4 5 
exper. all depts. letterpress; ambitious, want promising ee : m a t e oss 


connection East or South. Replies confidential. G 379. 


Binders i> 48 Bought a CHALLENGE 


BINDERY FOREMAN experienced in bank and commercial 


work, a practical man, desires to make a change. G 378 ‘ af . 
Composing Room & ) PAPER DRILL 


UNION OPERATOR—Age 35; speed 2,500-3,000 lines news 
8 hrs. Fast, accurate, all types display, book, publication, 
high-class job comp. Good printer, take proper care machine. 
Want sit. in modern job shop or trade plant where quality 
and quantity production are essential. Fine background of 
experience. I. L. Crawford, 702 Jefferson, Memphis, Tenn. 
COMPOSITOR—ads, job, lockup, layout, makeup, weekly or 
daily, 15 years experience. Some linotype, 3,000-4,000 ems. 
Can feed and makeready on small presses (Gordons). Good 
character. Open shop. Address: Compositor, 809 North Av- 
enue, Waukegan, Illinois. 
TYPOGRAPHER—15 years’ experience layout man. Finished 
visuals. Will manage composing room doing better grade 
work. Recognized by trade journals. Wants opportunity. 
Reasonable salary. G 376. 
LINOTYPE OPERATOR with composing room and make-up @ Says the operator: 
experience. Job work. Can operate automatic job presses; “T like the Chal- 
Baum quintuplet. Desires advancement. Jacob Van Sweden, oes ie 
151 Main Street, Saugerties, New York. lenge, because it’s 
COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN—Experienced in all classes so easy to operate, 
printing. Capable. Desires position Central West. G 381. so simple to adjust. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR wants to change. Unusual accuracy, ’ 
speed, and experience. Single, go anywhere. G 374. Tcan doagood day . 
work without being 


Pressroom all tired out. The 


OFFSET PRESSMAN wants position, also familiar letter- black, no-glare table 
press cylinders and job cylinders. Combined experience of top and Flexolite 

25 years. Halftone, job, and color. G 303. F ‘ é 
illumination prevent 


Miscellaneous eye strain, too. It’s 


SALES PROMOTION MAN—Advy. ideas, copy, presentation really a very fine 
visuals. 20 yrs. practical working knowledge letterpress, machine!”’ 
lithography and photography. Creative man large natl. mfr. 
Agency production mgr. Work recognized by natl. authority. 
Now empl. metropolitan center. Wants opportunity. Salary 
secondary. G 375. 
PRINTER-PRESSMAN-OPERATOR—14 yrs. exp. Handle any 
job in med. plant. Working foreman, produce, and handle 
help. Excellent refs. Reasonable salary. Box 44, Albion, N. Y. 


§ P'm Glad I Did too! 
REBUILT MACHINERY—— 


GUARANTEED MACHINES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 4 @Says the owner: ‘‘Our Chal- 


CYLINDER HOOT iF AUTOMATICS = » lenge Drill sure is a money- 


PRESSES: AND PLATENS: ‘ y 
er 56- H oO °o D Miehle Verticals. : maker. It turns out a lot of work 
ph ate Cie. HAS “aes Ze means quality jobs at the right 
Babcock and Premiers. iT Press, 4 pect hf price for our customers and plenty of profitable 


No. 4 Michie Auto- CUTTERS. ETC. 10x 15 and 12 x 18 business for us. It’s a good investment.” 
: Power Cutters—all Unit: 
NOTE: Feeders and standard makes. ee 
iiiee emis Siem pein, 48, crane O d 
for jabove, tehers. "folders. Automatie,, 0 pe n wners and operators everywhere agree 


Hood-Falco Corporation is the oldest and largest firm dealing on the value of the Challenge Paper 

exclusively in used and rebuilt printing equipment. Our repu- P ' 7 ‘ 

tation for fair dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory Drill. It's made in 7 models—a size and 
style for every requirement — from a 





















































FALCO ie 0 os a 8 : ye at low cost and accurately! That 
Kellys. _ 


transactions. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION hand-operated bench model up to the 


New York Office: 225 VARICK ST., Tel. Walker 1554 
Chicago Office: 243 S. DEARBORN ST., Tel. Harrison 5643 electro-hydraulic power units. All are 


available with slotting and cornering 
facilities. Mail coupon for full details. 














THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


CHICAGO, Mae E NEW YORK, 
17-19 E. Hubbard St. 


PRINTING IN THE AMERICAS eal FREE Drill Catalog! | 


By JOHN CLYDE OSWALD “ D>, 

Found! An over-run supply of brand new A oe Without obligation, send illustrated catalog, | 
copies of this famous and authentic his- Le a $ 5 O “ giving full details on Challenge Paper 

tory of printing in this country.é Really oy 3 3 BE Drilling Machines. | 

| 








Pri 
a rare opportunity to buy this valuable ee 


volume that formerly sold at $7.50! While a limited quantity 
remains. 


THE INLAND PRINTER - __ Book Department 


acticin centile htndlntaladlliallnallins 


NAME 
FULL ADDRESS | 
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SELL MOREIMPRESSIONS 
By Adding-A-Color 
quicker aoe Casier Cut your tint blocks from Add-A-Color 


Rubber Blocks. Easy to use—low in cost. 


with the Tools and instructions furnished. 
34 
Write on your company letterhead Peril i ‘ wane ll Pro ve 
i i e Of ecas' ‘or Automobile, 
for portfolio of samples and prices. Gi atu. Pedenl wean, Gn 
Special designs made to order, 


PROCESS RUBBER PLATE CO. STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 


522 South Clinton Street Chicago, Ill. VERMONTVILLE, MICHIGAN 


r 





ore work... 



































A book you 


POSTER PROGRESS = fze 


tion. 










© 287 examples showing the cream of 
the world’s poster production as com- 
piled by F. A. Mercer and W. Grant; 26 
color reproductions. Indicates the trend 
in style since 1934. A book of value to 
printers, lithographers, artists. 
















THE INLAND PRINTER e CHICAGO 








Study FRANK H: YOUNG'S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
At Home 










GROVE'S 


_ Gauge Pins and Grippers 
| 












for PLATEN PRESSES Make your spare time aunt. 
er Slip” ° I your effici y in 
Ne-Slip” Gauge Pin order to increase your earn- 


44 F ing power. Mr. Young, in- 

} ternationally recognized au- 
aoee@ see i a | thority, has prepared a 
| complete, practical course 
based on methods successful 
for years at his American 
















Ash ATF’s Salesman for a demonstration | : Clasps cottons | fe the tympan, moking Academy of Art. Now his 
Lem i ffice. | slipping impossible — is quickly attache teaching is brought to your home. Will help pro- 
TODAY or write nearest ATF ORs | and no cuntas nor mutilation of tympan fessionals and beginners in art, advertising, print- 
s | sheet, $1.00 per dozen. ing, etc. Endorsed by graduates, advertising ex- 
‘ : ecutives. Learn and apply layout principles—receive 
American Type Founders =| ve 2rix,stronees, mou Durable Pins | | itiauat“enicam and rian ty al Bey 
: payments. Write to Dept. D-840 for free details. 
200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, New Jersey | Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
Dinncdien to Seaentend ition JACOB R. GROVE CO. AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 
| 4024 Brandywine St., N. W., Washington, D.C. Frank H. Young, Director 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 










































PRINTING (ELECTRIC PAPER DRILL~ MECHANISM OF THE 
ESTIMATING | [| wee 
—Taught by Mail 6 LI i O f YP E 
Complete in 3  vol- Z B 
ag lg med nr 5 : 
of any kind of printing 4 J ohn s bg 
and pave the way for a PE Thompson 
management position, _ 
mie dod be Ueehes Table $4950 
with a low paid jo 17” x 18” POST 
all your life. Fake the Drill Sizes PAID 





first step today. 


Write for complete de- 
tails and easy method 


Approved and used 





Ye" to "hf" by the 
Diameters = Linotype Company. 






































of paying as you go. i 
JACK TARRANT SCHOOL At your dealer or send for folder No. 140 Tweltth revision. A complete and practical 
OF ESTIMATING LASSCO PRODUCTS, ino treatise on Linotype care and operation. 
Dept. 5, 105 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO \__ 485-495 Hague St. Rochester, N.Y.) The Inland Printer, Chicago 
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A NEW ARRIVAL AT A NEW PRICE 





ALL-STEEL 
“Blued Like A Gun" 











5 WHEEL BLUE BOY 6 WHEEL BLUE BOY 


MODEL 5 MODEL 6 


7° a 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN. N. Y 
BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL 





Vandercoah & Sos won manatee 


ture Vandercook and Hacker Proof Presses in 
models and sizes, and Hacker Block Levellers, Gauges, 
and Test Blocks. Outline your requirements for circu- 
lars giving details of performance, and prices. 


904 No. Kilpatrick, Chicago 
214 East 4Sth St., New York 


VANDERCOOK & SON 














ce ee 
for Lithographers, Printers, and 
ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 
Tell Us Your Requirements 


® WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J- 
EE - 








*“Who’s the Printer?’’ 


Your t s? sal will be the best 
rooters for you when you print their busi- 
ness cards on Wiggins Book Form stock! 





Not that book form cards are so unusual 
nowadays— but it’s the perfectness that 
makes Wiggins Book Form stock stand out. 


Everybody who sees a Wiggins 
card zipped from a tab with perfect 
edges will say, “Who’s the printer?” 


The John B. 


Ask any of these paper 
merchants for samples, or 
write to us direct. 


ncinnati 
The Chatfield Paper Co. 
Seaman-Patrick Paper 


Grand Rapids 
Carpenter Paper Co. 


Houston 

L. S. Bosworth Co., Inc. 
. Louis 

Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 


1152 Fullerton Avenue 
ICAGO 


Book Form Cards 
Compact Binders 








xKweKweKe Khaw KKK KKK KKK 


Goes PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 
BOOKLET is catoresting . . . 
a 


It will be KEPT and REFERRED to 
for months to come. 


Contains twenty pages of facts and 
figures pertaining to Presidential Elec- 
tions, including five pages of charts and 
maps in full color. It will interest every- 
one. An excellent advertising medium 
for every business. You can sell it! Write 
for sample. 


GOES Jrauel Book 


New handy pocket size, 33/gx 
646”. ‘Contains twenty pages, 
providing ample space for 
notes and expenditures inci- 
dental to motor trips. Gives 
rural speed limits and safe 
driving hints. Will appeal to 
<7 motorist. Write for sam- 
ple. 


Goes LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


35 W. 61st St., Chicago 53K Park Place, New York City 











NEW STOCK CUT 
CATALOG 


MOST UNUSUAL STOCK CUT 
SERVICE EVER OFFERED 


Illustrations sparkle compared with ordinary 
stock cuts. Every drawing prepared in our own 
studio. Nearly a thousand catalogued. FREE bul- 
letins containing 15 to 20 brand new illustrations 
sent to catalog holders each month. Send $1.00. 
Dollar will be credited on your first order. 


AMERICAN TYPESETTING CORPORATION 
547 S. Clark Street Chicago, Illinois 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Enclosed is $1.00. Please send me your new 72-page 
catalog of stock illustrations. I understand that Dollar 
will be credited on my first cut order. Place my name 
on your mailing list to receive monthly bulletins contain- 
ing 15 to 20 brand new illustrations each month. 





Name 





Address 





City 
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ales! LOGS 


CASE BOUND catalogs 
are sales promoting am- 
bassadors—always on the 
job. They help your cus- 
tomer get more business 
and win repeat orders for 
you. BROCK and RAN- 
KIN hard bindings play an 
important part in helping 
you build successful cata- 
logs. 

Dummies, Recommendations, 

and Estimates furnished 

without obligation. 


BROCK and RANKIN 


619. SOUTH LA SALLE STREET - CHICAGO 
BOOKBINDING SPECIALISTS SINCE 1892 























FOR SPEEDY, ACCURATE NUMBERING 


The Wetter High Speed Lock 
Wheel Model is a profit saver 
on high speed flat-bed presses. 
dX Wheels cannot overthrow. 
Takes no extra space in the 
form. One of many Wetter 
models. Number Better with a 





Wetter. Catalog? 








WENNER NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


3186 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
FSYo) lo Moh aod) Mo l-Yod (-S a Mo bolo Mo) dob eLed 15) 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 














For a few printers who can afford 
$15 to $50 a month for our ser- 


HOUSE 
ORGANS | vice, ws have 2 proposition under 


lata monthly, edited by William Feather. 
rite 
WILLIAM FEATHER 812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 
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INSTRUCTION: ADV’G LAYOUT... 
[Also See “SCHOOLS’’—Below] 


MACHINERY: REBUILT ........... 
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Circul the ROUSE 
FREE VERTICAL MITERER 


tells how to cut 1000 mitersan hourdirect 
from strip material. Write for your copy today. 


«s H.B. ROUSE & CO. 


2218 NORTH WAYNE AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





| 


RUSSELL 


615 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 





ERNEST 


FOLDING MACHINE VALUES 


The Fastest Selling 
Folders in America 


BAUM 
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that's why 


CROMWELL TYMPAN 


helps you produce better printing at bigger profits 


VEEN the temperature and humidity start playing tricks 

on your paper, presses and makeready—Cromwell 
Special Prepared Tympan goes right on about its job, bliss- 
fully unaware of the heat wave. You can attribute that to the 
exclusive secret process that makes Cromwell Tympan 
impervious to moisture, sudden atmospheric changes or 
extremes in temperature and humidity. And that’s backed 
up by an unconditional guarantee it won't swell, shrink or 
turn soggy, thus saving you valuable time and money by 
helping prevent spoiled impressions and repeated stops to 
replace makeready or drawsheets. 


Cromwell Tympan is the all-year-round choice of thousands 
of leading printers. Try it yourself. See how it actually im- 
proves your presswork—see the dollars and cents savings 
appear on your time sheets and job tickets. It is available 
in rolls or sheets, accurately cut to fit any high speed press. 
Order Cromwell Tympan today from your local distributor. 


OTHER UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED CROMWELL FEATURES 


STRONG - Cromwell Tym- 
pan has the high tensile 
strength necessary to per- 
mit its being drawn tight on 
the cylinder without danger 
of stretching or tearing. 


UNIFORM-— Cromwell Tym- 
pan’s calipered uniformity 
makes every spot tissue and 
overlay count. It will not 
vary .00O1 in thickness 
throughout an entire roll. 


ENDURING — Cromwell 
Tympan will stand up 
throughout the gruellin 
grind oi the longest runs. It 
will deliver the last impres- 
sion as clear and sharp as 
the first. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CoO. 


4801-39 S. WHIPPLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Finger-flip magazine chang Non-mixers convertible into Power-operated magazine shift Time-saving twin ‘istribyt; 
(mixers and non-mixers) mixers, and vice versa is a great time-saver (mixers and no -mixers) 















Universal Intertype 


Pprofit-earning features not obtaina 
ay other machine. Some of these f 
es are illustrated on this page. Perna 
most important of all is the flexibility 
the Universal Intertype—its adaptability 
INTERTYPE CORPORATION, 360 Furman Street, Brooklyn, New York changing requirements. Investigate todd 











Automatic channel entrance Six-pocket mold disk and 61 combinations of equipment Intertype’s baffle mouthp 
with finger-flip control automatic ejector device to meet all requirements insures better slugs 






